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(For the Zodiac. ) 
*“NOT ALL A DREAM.” 


“Thad a dream, which was not all a dream.”’— Byror. 


Sleep came upon me. When the day 

Of ceaseless toil has pass’d away, 

My gladsome spirit soares afar, 

Where shines the blessed evening star, 
And bathing in those silvery beams, 
Enters the soothing land of dreams. 

Sleep came upon me, and mine eye 
No more was lifted te the sky, 

But saw a green and shelter’d nook,— 
While near it wound a murm’ring brook; 
And o’er it droop’d, with graceful sweep, 
An ancient elm, as if to keep 
A sylvan watch o’er that sweet dell, 
While on the grass its shadow fell, 
And flitted as the breeze came past, 

? Like figures magically cast. 

And all around this vale, were seen 
The waving corn, and pastures green, 
Which show’d how skilful was the hand, 
That train’d the vine, and till’d the land. 

And then I heard a soothing tone 
Of music, from this valley lone; 

Again the notes with witching spell 
Seem'd breath’d a tale of love to tell. 

"Twas even 80, for in that bower 

A lady sat, that blissful hour— 

Nor yet alone—for by her side 

Was one, who call'd with conscious pride 
‘Lhe hill, and dale, and forest lone, 

And murm’'ring streamlet, all his own. 

And words were breath’d—but I may ne'er 
Their import tell to mortal ear, 

Save this—*‘ I'll ever shield from harm, 
The mistress of the Marshall Farm.” 


A. D. W. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
“MY BRAIN!” 


My brain! ’tis oft a mirror’d lake, 
O’er which bright thoughts so gently glide, 
They scarce a curling ripple wake, 
Or dim the burnish’d tude; 
While on its bosom, all that ’s fair 
Reflected, finds a transcript there. 


My brain! ’tis now a troubled sea, 
On which conflicting thoughts are cast; 
And ev’ty hour, new waves 1 see 
Rise higher than the lust: 
And aye I hear the breakers roar, 
Which ceaseless dash upon the shore. A. D.W. 








| Ah, how all creatures laught, when her they spyde, 
And leap’t and daunc’t as they had ravished beene ! 
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Then came fair May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt with all dainties of her season’s pryde, 

And throwing flow’res out of her lap around; 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride. 

The Twinnes of Leda, which on either side 
Supported her like to their soveraine queene; 


And Cupid’s self about her flattred ail in greene. 


Spenser. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
GEMINI 


Twins of the starry house! how fair 
Your guerdons to our planet are, 

Skies ye paint of richest blue, 
And where the daisy’s eye is found, 
Peeping from the moistened ground, 

Ye lead those chrysta! streamlets through 
Which old Aquarius bound; 
What time he rose, with aspect keen, 
To unlock his stormy Magazine. 


’ 


The winged tenants of the grove, 
Greet ye with a song of love, 

As, ’mid the green boughs, void of fear, 
Their chambers, soft and warm they rear. 
Sounds from every rippling shore, 
Proclaim the reign of winter o’er— 
Shouting boys, with varied note, 
Mirthful launch the tiny boat, 

And the new-fledg'd ducklings play, 

On their oary-footed way— 

And when evening dims the lake, 
Frogs their hoarse orchestra wake, 

And the tortwise loves to tell, 
Protruding from his mottled shell, 

"T wixt the water and the land, 

Tales his comrades understand, 


Brilliant Twins !—Your earliest ray, 
England’s merry rustic hail, 











Round the May-pole circling gay, 
In the primrose scented vale. 
Every cottage sends its pride, 
Youth, or maid, or recent bride, 
To the thronging village-plain, 
While the Matron, ’mid her care, 
Gazing on ber daughters fair, 
Lives her triamphs o’er again; 
Even that much enduring race,* 
Who, upon the darken'd face, 
Bear the symbol of their state, 
Outcast and unfortunate, 
Seem to hope and plenty born, 
On young May’s propitious morn, 
And, throughout the toil-worn year, 
Climbing high in ehimney drear, 
Guard the memory sadly gay, 
Of their lonely holiday. 


Ancient Rome, with festive bright, 
Hail'd ye glittering Twins of light; 
And the wealth of Flora east, 
Where your blended footsteps past. 
Classic Greece, with legends hoar, 
Linked your lineage to her lore, 
Pointing with her haughty hand, 
To the Argonautic band, 

Who, to win the fleece of gold, 
Dar'd the seas with Jason bold. 


But from your refulgent urn, 
To a higher source we turn; 
Him who with a Shepherd's care, 
Arcturus feeds in fields of air, 
Rules Orion’s wrath, and sees 
The duly marshall’d Pleiades, 
Who with the Zodiac’s sturry round, 
The heavens as with a girdle bound, 
That the musing soul might fear, 
‘The power that guides each glowing sphere, 
And by the love that lights their ray, 
Be lur’d to realms of purer day. 
L. H. SIGOURNEY, 





(For the Zodiac.) 


A WINTER VISIT TO QUEBEC—No. II. 


BY A SON OF MRS. HEMANS. 


On leaving St. Mary’s, the road became more 
abounding in objects of interest—neat churches, 
their spires plated with tin and surmounted by the 
cross, that signal which, had it not become the 


| badge of a party, might have served as a touching 
} -s 





* Note.—The chimney sweeps of London have an 
annual holiday on May 
be found in 


y, an account of which may 
one’s Every Day Book. 
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memorial for the many; the humble cottages, nest- |.mi 
ling around the hallowed spot; the unostentativus: -ot 
abode of the much loved pastor; the groups of Hae | hay 
bitans, in their strange attire, bowing with French | riv 


politeness, as we passed by them—all combined 


awaken interest and to impart that buoyahey ¢ f j aii 
« into one of the numerous carioles that stood in| 


feeling with which we welcome new scer 
new imoressions. 
éompelled us to stop for the purpose of warming 
ourselves at a small ‘* Auberge.”” We were shown 
into an apartmerft which served both for a parlor 
and bed-room, an arrangement we afterwards found” 
to be general. Notwithstanding this want of ma- 


nagement, however, the room was perfectly neat, | 


and nothing could exceed the immaculate purity of 
the white bed curtains and counterpanes. The 
simplicity of the furniture was remarkable; it was 
old, and had-apparently been handed down with 
scrupulous veneration, through a long series of care- 
fal ancestors. Hearing the sound of voices in the 
kitchen, I repaired thither to glean whatI might of 
human nature. An cold, gray haired man was sit- 
ting near the stove, laughing like a child, at the 
gambols of his grand-children, while a pretty little 
Canadian girl was heating a mug of ‘‘ vin Rouge,” 
for some neighbors who had just dropped in on a 
gossiping expedition. In one corner of the room, 
was an aged devotee mechanically mumbling her 
prayers, and recording each performance by a bead 
on her rosary. The whole scene afforded a good 
specimen of the domestic habits of the socia) habi- 
tans, who seem to nestle round their stoves during 
the long winters, as idly and cosily as so many dor- 
mice. Presently, in dropped some young Canadi- 
ans, who kept up a constant fire of conversational 
vociferation, followed by volumes of smoke from 
their tobocco pipes. Thus does French loquacity 
triumph over the most unsocial and taciturn of en- 
joyments, and I was much amused by the contrast 
afforded by the thoughtful gravity of two of my 
fellow-travellers, citizens of the great smoking re- 
public, who sat puffing their cigars, wrapped in 
clouds and silence. 

After our hostess had set before us some exe- 
crable *‘ Vin Rouge,’’ with some stale bread and 
frozen butter, we took leave of our entertainers, 
and in the course of five hours, arrived at Point 
Levi, 30 miles from St. Mary’s, and 90 from the 
lines, when Quebec, the stately Queen of the 
North, rose suddenly on our view. My expecta- 
tions had been so much raised, that I own I felt at 
first, a slight degree of disappointment. The dark 
rocks, partially covered with snow, had an earthy 
look, and the old romantic Chateau, once so strik- 
ing an object, now added nothing to the scene, save 
the remains of desolation. Gradually, however, 
when my imagination had become a little sobered, 
I became aware of the justice of the descriptions 
I had heard of this city of chivalrous memory. 

The St. Lawrence is really a majestic river. It 
was covered with large masses of floating ice, that 
sometimes formed large continents, to which the 
smaller islands attached themselves, and at others 
dashed together in a formidable manner. There 
being no means of crossing on foot, we procured a 
canoe, with about a dozen Canadians, to paddle. 
We then, with some difficulty, got it upon the ice, 
one man hauling a rope at the head, and the rest of 

_us laying hold of the sides. In this manner, we 
~proceeded till we came to an opening in the ice, 
when we all had to jumpin with great alacrity, 
while the canoe glided jnto the water. This novel 


mode of travelling might, perhaps, give one a sort 
of miniature idea of what an arctic expedition 
2 


The severity of the cold’ soon 





ved : perils of our icy voyage, we ar- 
) y on the other side. 

r we had got through the usual perplexities | 
to collecting one’s luggage, we stepped 


waiting. I own I felt a slight degree of envy at 
the readiness with which our little Canadian horse 


}seemed to understand the driver’s French slang, 


**marche,”’ ‘‘ arriere,”” etc. with every now and 
then, a growling ‘‘sacre,” if he slackened his 

Hastily depositing my baggage at the Albion Inn, 
Paris-street, I sallied forth, eagerly inhaling the 
elastic and exhilarating atmosphere. I have tarried 
in southern climes, whose influence spreads a lux- 
urious languor over the senses, and where indul- 
gent nature clothes herself in her brightest and soft- 
est colours—but give me the hardy north, with its 
keen, bracing air, breathing life and energy. 

Walking up Fabrique-street, I had much difficul- 
ty in making my way through the numerous obsta- 
cles I encountered ;—dog-carts swinging round the 
corners with heedless velocity; carioles racing down 
the hill, and traineaux hurrying to market, with 
linked rows of officers domineeringly sweeping the 
way, were mingled together in animated confusion, 
all traces of a foot path being buried in the snow. 

After walking for about an hour, and beginning 
to experience the fatigues of travelling, I retired to 
take ‘*‘ mine ease in mine inn,”’ which will be, for 
the future, my head-quarters. 


Quebec, April 9th, 1836. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.—Jor 7, 16. 


I would not always live! 
For life, howe’er its fancied glories seem, 
Is like the changes of the sleeper’s dream: 
We trust awhile—pursue with anxious tread— 
But wake at length to find the phantom fled ! 
Its flattering glories lure but to betray— 
Its brightest pleasures fade in gloom away! 
The buds of Hope, which all its path adorn, 
Wave from the hand which grasps the wounding 
thorn: 
Where’er we turn—where’er for comfort flee, 
We find our refuge only false to be: 
Our dearest treasures, lovely in their charms, 
Stern death, relentless, tears them from our arms: 
And each fond idol, which we made our trust, 
Is laid in ruin in the loathsome dust ! 
I would not always live! 


I would not always live ! 
For far beyond our lowly vale of gloom, 
And the dread influence of the fearful tomb,— 
There is a holier, happier life than this, 
Endless duration—infinite of bliss ! 
Those who have loved us, whom we loved before, 
Shall haste to greet us on the heavenly shore; 
‘Transported guide us on our joyful way, 
To the bright regions of eternal day; 
Where trees of life in deathless beauty grow— 
Rivers of pleasure, murmuring as they flow— 
And sinless spirits rove the happy plains, 
Where all the falness of the Godhead reigns! 
There, robes of white, and victor palms be given, 
And golden harps, to swell the song of Heaven: 
Eternal joys and endless praise abound, 
While the long ages roll their ceaseless round ! 

I would not always live! 


April, 1836, C. W. E. 


We present our readers with some original letters 
from the pen of EMERSON, the celebrated tra- 
yeller in Greece. He is now, we believe, mem. 
ber of Parliament for Belfast. 


London, —— ——., 





My a 
After three weeks wandering about, 
here am I, about as far on my way to London, as 
when I left home. Having an hour’s leisure, not 
able to stir out of the house, owing to the in- 
tense heat, (upwards of 70°,) I have commenced 
this letter, which I shall finish on my arrival in Lon- 
don. I this morning waited on Southey, with a 
tter of introduction from Mr. Hogg. I sat with 
him fer about two hours, and think him a most de- 
lightful and agreeable personage; Mrs. S. is a very 
elegant woman, totally devoid of stiffness or affec- 
tation; Miss Southey who, I understand is a cele. 
brated beauty, I have not yet seen, but hope to 
have that pleasure to-morrow evening, when I am 
to drink tea with them. Nothing could give you 
an idea of the fire of Southey’s eye or the poetry 
of his whole appearance. His house is beautifully 
situated on the shores of Derwent water, but as | 
have no spare room in this letter to give my opi- 
nions of places, I shall confine myself solely to 
persons. From this, I proceed to Ellerie, to Wil- 
son, from whom, or Southey, I expect a card to 
Wordsworth, at Kendal, where I catch the mail to 
London. So much forthe future—now as to whom 
I have seen. Imprimis—The Ettrick Shepherd, 
my admiration of whose genius, good humor and 
unprecedented kindness to me, I have not words to 
express. In fact, I found him more than I could 
have possibly imagined. Mrs. Hogg is without ex- 
ception, the nicest woman I have seen in Scotland. 
I spent a day at Grieves’, and I need say no more 
in his praise, than that I consider him fully deserv- 
ing of your father’s friendship. He is one of the 
most attractive personages | have met with. Mr. 
Laidlow, at Abbotsford, is prosaical, absent-minded, 
abstracted, good natured, hospitable, well-informed, 
and friendly—his wife a very fit match for himself. 
I dined on Monday last, with Mr. A , and 
think him a screw—Baillie Ebony a knave—Knox, 
a simpleton—Malcolm, the Orkney Poet, quite a 
gentleman, and Brown, Constable’s editor, a devil- 
ish queer chap. Miss Darling’s uncle is an exceed- 
ingly friendly and elegant man, with whom I was 
to have dined on Monday, but was engaged to 
Anderson, and leaving town on Tuesday, it/was 
impossible to postpone the invitation. 

Edinburgh admire exceeding/y—I should rather 
live there thanin Dublin, though | cannot say which 
as a city, I should prefer. In fact, there can be no 
comparison fairly instituted between them, theyare 
so totally different in every thing, that that decision 
is more a matter of taste than of judgment founded 
on real merit. I stopped a day in Dumfries, with 
McDiarmid, who is a glorious fellow. 

I cannot well describe the feelings which I had 
in crossing the border and discovering that, in 4 
moment, I had passed from the land of hospitality 
and happiness, of mists and of mountains, of tale 
and tradition—in fact, the beau ideal of scenery, ' 
the sober calculation, cold-blooded and commereial 
precincts of England. I have so much to say, that 
I find it impossible to condense jt all, so that I must 
just leave this letter to be finished in the great Wen, 
as Albert calls it. 





Windermere, Sunday, July 26th 
Ambleside, Westmoreland ) 





I drank tea on Friday last, as I mentioned to you 
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with Mr. Southey, after a ride through Buttermere, 
Gatesgarth and Borrowdale. Miss Southey and 
some of the younger children were at a distance 
from home, so that I did not see her, but I spent 
an extremely happy evening with Mrs. Southey, 
Mrs. Somebody, a sister of Southey, Mrs. Cole- 
ridge and her daughter, (an angel,) and two of the 
Misses Southey. My album is in a very prosper- 
ous and thriving condition. I have got Hogg, Mal- 
colm, R. Hogg, McDiarmid and Southey, and 
Mr. Wordsworth has it at present. I got a letter 
to him from Mr. Southey, and spent yesterday eve- 
ning with him, and dine there to-day. I don’t like 
him so well as Southey, though he has been ex- 
ceedingly kind to me, but he is not nice, as you 
would say; his speeches are all studied, his thoughts 
far-fetched, and his many acts of kindness seem to 
flow more from vanity and compulsion, than from 
feeling or friendship. He desires to be remember- 
ed most kindly to your father, of whom he speaks 
in the most flattering and enthusiastic terms. I 
leave this to-morrow, for Professor Wilson’s, at 
Elierie. De Quincy is from home, but I will see 
him in London—till then, farewell. Yours. 


, Kendall, Tuesday evening. 

I have just stepped out of the mail, which took 
me up at Ellerie, where I have spent two delight- 
ful days, with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, but I dined 
with Wordsworth on Sunday, and spent as pleasant 
a day as could be expected, with him, his wife and 
daughter, his two sons, his sister and sister in law, 
and Mr. H. Coleridge, who is an exceedingly fine 
fellow—not so elegant a man, however, as his sis- 
ter is a beautiful girl. On Monday morning, I 
walked to Ellerie, anc had a sail on Winder- 
mere, in Wilson’s barge, and dined with him at 
the palace of the late Bishop of Landaff, now oc- 
cupied by his son, Watson, Esg. It is in- 
deed a palace, as far as lofty rooms and splendid 
furniture, massive mirrors and Van Dykes can ren- 
der it, and we were treated in princely, or rather, 
truly prelatic style, on venison and claret. But a 
truce to these not unpalatable reflections. Wil- 
son is to have a glorious regatta on the Lake on 
Thursday—nearly 100 boats, with racing, leaping, 
wrestling, and a ball at Boune in the evening. He 
desires his best respects to your father and the fa- 
mily. I have just taken out my ticket for London, 
and stop at Manchester to-morrow evening, so that 
I find I shall not dirty more of my paper till I cross- 
question a few of these freely traced lines, in lodg- 
ings at that emporium of wit, fashion and folly. 





Tuesday morning. 

I suppose, by this time, you will be thinking that 
I have totally forgotten you, since the time has so 
long elapsed when you expected to hear from me, 
but by looking at the date of my letter, you will 
find that I have not forgotten my promise till now. 
It is now, I think, the 3d of August, and I have got 
nothing done. I arrived in London on Friday last, 
half dead with travelling two days and a night sue- 
cessively, through a flat, dull, unvaried and unin- 
teresting country. I have been wandering about 
ever since, and it is only this morning that I have 
got myself comfortably situated in lodgings. I 
stopped three days in an hotel in Lad-lane, Cheap- 
side, in which I merely breakfasted thrice and slept 
thtice, which cost me in my bill £1 4s, 9d. You 
may conceive the items, when I was charged, ‘* To 
an egg, 3d.” I have got a charming set of rooms, 
about one mile from Westminster bridge, on the 
Kent road. Iam writing in a beautiful drawing- 
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room, whose windema open to the ground end, and look 
out on a fountain in front of the house, in which 
a Triton is spouting out his endless. stream, that 
cools the air all around the front of the windows 
most delightfully, though the heat is consuming, up- 
wards of 70° in the shade. I don’t like London so 
well as either Dublin or Edinburgh. Its public 
buildings and parks, with the exception of St. Paul’s 
and the Abbey, are far inferior to Dublin; and its 
private houses and streets are as nothing, compared 
to the gude town. The succession of amusements 
is certainly endless, and its fairy land, Vauxhall, is 
matchless. Unfortunately both Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden are closed, and the British Museum 
does not open for two months. ‘The bustle in the 
streets is tremendous—its wagons, with their enor- 
mous horses, strength personified, are the most 
elegant things I see in London. I called four times 
on Campbell ineffectually, and was at length told 
yesterday that he and Mrs. C. had that morning 
left town for Ramsgate, so that here I shall not see 
them. 

I will call to-day on A. Cunningham and Bow- 











the Greeks and partly by the Greek commiltee, a3 
whose deputy he went out to Greece seven mon ols 
ago, but was lately recalled by the English govern 
ment. He seems quite enthusiastic about my im- 
mediate departure, which I told him was impossi- 
ble for at least a fortnight. On leaving him he gave 
me a letter to Hume, the celebrated opposition 
member, in which he spoke of me as one ~ 

would be of incalculable advantage to free distiss- 
sions in Greece, as of all those who had gone ‘ott, 
none were able to write in the native language; ana 
their most animating speeches, addresses and pa- 
pers, were either published in Italian, French Gr 
English. I waited on Hume, but he was’ frém 
home. I have, however, had a note requesting te 
to dine with him to-morrow, so that I shall settlé the 
business in that quarter. Colonel Stanhope méii- 
tioned to me during my interview, that I must @é- 
termine on going out, and remaining in Greecé"St 
my own cost; that that, however, would be trifling, 
as I might live in Athens or Argos like a monaréh 
for one hundred a year. My expenses out would 
be about £25; and he gave the following list as all 


ring, who can tell me something about Greece, so l that was necessary to take with me: saddle and 


that I can write you to-morrow. I have letters to 
Galt, Adolphus the Barrister, and Tom Moore, 
which I will deliver immediately. I find there is 
a vessel for Genoa on Thursday next, from which 
I can easily pass over to Venice. More of this, 
however, when I see Bowring. 


Wednesday. 

My Dear J 
I have just returned from seeing Wooler; 

I called on him yesterday, but found him not at 
home, and [ had this morning a note from him re- 
questing me to call. He represents the Greek 
cause in avery unfavorable light; its funds exhaust- 
ed, its soldiers discontented, and its leaders disu- 
nited by separate interests and internal quarrels.— 
He has, however, given me a letter to Dr. Gilchrist, 
of the Greek committee, who is to introduce me to 
the Hon. Colonel Stanhope, who has just returned 
from Greece, and from whom I can procure all the 
necessary local and preparatory information, If I 
find encouragement, I will go on; if not, I will bend 
my bow in another direction. I saw Allan Cunning- 
ham to-day, for the second time; he is a glorious 
fellow, and has treated me extremely kindly. Iam 
to see him to-morrow again, when he is to return 
me my album, with a piece of his poetry transcrib- 





ed in it, and to furnish me with credentials te Wil- } 


kie the painter, and Mr. Bowring, and to another 
gentleman, an artist, whose name I have forgotten. 
I have as yet said little to the purpose of my jour- 
ney, but I hope to tell you something of conse- 
quence to-morrow. 


Friday, April 10. 

I have this day had an interview with Colonel 
Stanhope at Lord Harrington’s, in St. James’. He 
has received me most kindly; he gives a much 
more favorable account of the Greeks and their 
cause than Wooler. The Turks are at present on- 
ly in possession of a very few holds in the Morea, 
and only of one in Negropont. He seems to have 
no doubt of their immediate expulsion from Pelo- 
ponnessus, and of the ultimate success of the Greek 
cause. On my explaining to him my knowledge of 
the ancient Greek, and the facility with which I 
could acquire a competent understanding of the 
modern, he caught at the idea with perfect rapture, 
as he says that the principal deficiency in Greece, 
is the want of some able persons to conduct the na- 
tive presses, which have been established partly by 








bridle, double-barrelled gun, pair of pistols; ‘aid 


'acanteen; mate trunk, and map of Greece, shéés 


and old clothes, all I had, a spy glass, bills fren 
Bowring, of London, on the bank at Zante. Het#id 
me that I could expect no pay; this hé metitiéh- 
ed, however, before he grew so enthusiastic —_ 
my Greek. 

I breakfasted with Galt on Monday morning; uBie 
a very fine fellow, but I have room for no observa- 
tions in this chapter. I have seen Wilkie the paititér, 
at Kensington, on Saturday. Colonel Stanhope@e. 
sired me to be in the way at one o’clock on Sattr- 
day, as he wished to introduce me to the Greek 
committee, and he is accordingly to call on me. 


Ve 


London, August 19, 18> 


é 





My Dear J 
You have e this time read my account‘of 


“my interview with the Greek committee, andvits 


consequences. On consideration of my acquife- 
ments in Greek they will send me out, but en can- 
sideration, faith, I think I shan"t go. Black; who 
treats me in the most exemplary and dutifid man- 
ner, strongly advises me againstit. He represents 


‘the risk of entering into the country enormous ; 


no communication between one place and anothér, 
so that the bloody Turks will be pouncing upoh you 
at every point when you conceive yourself safe at 
home. And then even at Constantinople, provision 
is scarce, vermin abundant, the Greeks violent and 
hasty, quarrels frequent and dangerous, and -trea- 
chery trimnaphant. What to do, confound me if I 
know! I have written to my worthy mammaion 
the subject, as I swppese you have by this) time 
heard, and I will be partly guided by her directions. 
Arrangements are, however, all made for my de- 
parture by Stanhope—my uniform ready; in fact I 
hal nothing but my swell coat to alter, mount a 
new braided waistcoat, put spurs upon my’ boots; 
and a foraging cap with a gold band and tassel com- 
plete my accoutrement. My arms consist! of a 
short double-barrelled fowling piece slung atmy 
back, a belt with a pair of pistols in front, acar- 
touche box at one side, and a sabre at the othen— 
These are ordered, and will be sent home I expect 
hourly. Even yet I am irresolute. Those whoare 
interested in my joining them, hold out every.in- 
ducement, whilst those whom I have reason to think 
are my real, disinterested friends, seem to discoun- 
I wish I was near you. Colonel Gor- 
3 


tenance it. 
























don sails in about a fortnight, so that a few days 
must decide the cast. In the mean time I am well 
plied with dinners, breakfasts, and all that by the 
partisans of Greece. The girls used to talk of my 
being spoiled with flattery at home; I am assured 
it would be a hopeless case were they to see some 
of the cataplasms which I receive—at court!!— 
You must know, I am a regular visitor at St. James’, 
for Stanhope lives in Lord -Harrington’s, who has 
apartments in the Duke of York’s house. Hume 
is a very excellent fellow, and has treated me with 
great attention. Somehow or other I am just now 
beginning to think that I am a fellow of confounded 
impudence or astonishing merit, for either my ac- 
quirements must soften my effrontery, or my assu- 
rance gloss over my real deficiencies, so as to se- 
cure me the good receptions and kind attention 
wwhich I everywhere experience. Your father 
sp me—ruined me totally and bodily; in fact I 
mow look on those praises as my due, which I for- 
ymerly admired as a gratuitous and voluntary tribute 
‘to.my untiring but real merit. Allan Cunning- 
sham has shown me more attention than any man in 
England; he professes a most disinterested attach- 
ment, which he has evinced by every means in his 
“power. He introduced me to Bowring, the Dutch 
anthologist, (you know whom I mean,) Bone, the 
_@nameller, to Wilkie the painter, Washington Iry- 
ing, and some one else—I forget whom. How is 
it that I catch the hearts of the Scotch folk so much. 
Hogg, when I first proposed to leave his house, look- 
ed as though he would turn again and rend me; his 
kindness to me you know. Galt expresses the 
greatest partiality, and your father’s kindness I need 
not:mention. In fact Scotland is my country; I am 
almost ashamed of the Irish half of my blood since I 
left home; I think I shall call myself a Scotsman 
after this. Washington Irving is just one of the ni- 
cest fellows I have met with; kind, courteous and 
unaffected—all the freeborn democratic American; 
she is not a man of mighty genius, nor of deep learn- 
‘ing; his writings betray more elegance than erudi- 
- tion; and his style, though it possesses both polish 
-vand pathos, contains neither the classic beauty of 
Goldsmith, nor the deep drawn, sonorous sublimi- 
“ty of Johnson. My observations on your father’s 
» friends, you should not have submitted so unreserv- 
-sedly to him, as you are aware that he generally 
looks to the gilded side of the picture. 

I am now so inured to th» society of eminent 
men, that my introduction to another star of litera- 
© ‘are or eminence, sets'as easy on me as a new coat. 

T have lost one half of my veneration too, by find- 
‘img that they are all just like other folk; and though 
I once never shuddered at the glance of De Bruce, 
Ithink I could now look even on Sir Walter Scott 
with comparative composure. 

I was requested by a young fellow, whom I have 
met here, called Forest, to sit for my likeness, as 
he dabbles a little in miniatures. His sketch is ve- 
ry neat, though not very faithful, for you. know, 
** what mortal limner e’er would choose, to paint 
the rainbow’s varying hues,” &c., as Scott says, 

I suppose'you have Hogy’s new book or the Con- 
fession ofa Sinner. It is very much liked in Lon- 
vadon, ‘though in Edinburgh it was rather reprobat- 
ed. Here it is looked on as an original and strik- 
ingly clever production, and proves clearly, that 
Hogg can do something yet, though when I spoke 
of him to Wordsworth, he muttered something 
about ** exhausted genius,’’ written out, and a few 
other phrases. _ But what must Hogg expect from 
this oracle of perfection, who would give no other 
mame to Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, than *a 
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piece of good boyish declamation.”” But Words- 
worth can praise no one but himself and Southey; 
even Dr. Johnson was a prosing brute, who knew 
nought of poetry—not even the Lakers escape him}; 
De Quincy is mad; Wilson, clean daft, and him- 
self and Southey the Alpha and Omega of living 
literature. 

Allan Cunningham is preparing a new series of 
Scottish ballads for the press. It is to consist of 4 
vols., with about twenty biographical notes. It 
was Cunningham who wrote the favorable review 
of the Sabbath among the Mountains, in the Lon- 
don Magazine. He had not heard of Knox or his 
book, but when I told him of him, he has promised 
to give him alift. It was another friend of your fa- 
ther’s who wrote the article in the Westminster Re- 
view on education. I forget his name, but I shall 
inquire of Bowring, who is the factotum of the 
Westminster. The new Magazine, the John Bull, 
is Lockhart’s work, or at least is so stated here. 

Yours, 








DE KALB PAPERS. 

The heirs of Baron De Kalb having made applica- 
tion to Congress for relief, through the aid of a 
gentleman in Albany, we are enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers, original letters recently transmit- 
ted from Paris, which were found among the pa- 
pers of that veteran general, and are now for the 
fist time published. 

Paris, Dee. 16th, 1776. 
Srtr—Your favors of the 13th, I received only 
this morning, and have immediately wrote Mr. 

Montieu, that I have ordered you not to embark in 

the Romaine, until she shall be examined, nor at 

any rate with a drunken captain. Unless, there- 
fore, you can be satisfied, and have a captain that 
suits you, tarry until I can procure you a different 
passage, which I hope for from Nantz. The 
vessel which Dr. Franklin came over in, I can 
say nothing of until I see him, which I hope will 
be to-morrow at the farthest. I know not what 
to add on this subject, which is disagreeable on 
every account, and too much confirms my suspi- 
cions of acertain person. If Monsieur Du Cou- 
dray is not sailed, tell him that I have had some 
unfavorable hints about the Fusi/s, and, therefore, 
his credit is at stake, to see that there is no impo- 
sition in the military stores of any kind, as that was 
his immediate department. 

I am, in haste, sir, yours, 
S. DEANE. 

Mons. Baron pu Kaus, chez Mons. Limozin, 

Neg’t 4 Havre du Grace, ou a Aigle d’or. 
(Answered Xber 18th.) 


Paris, 1\7th Dec. 1776. 

Sir—lI wrote you yesterday. Mons. Beaumar- 
chais returned last evening—consequently I have 
had no time to consult him, but you will learn at 
once by my letter, my sentiments, and if Mons. 
Montieu will not turn out the captain and procare 
a good one, and give full satisfaction as to the ves- 
sel, I mnst instantly engage M. Ferry to procure 
you the vessel in question, or I will procure you a 
passage elsewhere, for I absolutely protest against 
having any thing to do with a drunken captain ora 
suspected vessel. I am waiting M. Montieu’s re- 
ply, on which I must take my measures. 

I am, sir, &c. 
S. DEANE. 

I have wrote in a plain determined manner, to 
to M. Montieu, and I would have you be equally 
determined, as to the vessel, if, on examination, 
you are satisfied of the truth of the reports respect- 








ing the vesset: As to the captain, give ‘him no 
quarter. 
To Baron pe KAxs, Havre de Grace. 


Paris, Dec. 18th, 1776. 

Sir—lI send you enclosed, a letter for M. Mon- 
tieu, and enclose you a copy for your direction. If 
he refuse to engage another vessel, inquire of M. 
Ferry, at what rate he will hire his vessel, and asit 
is difficult doing business at this distance, let me 
urge you to return hither instantly to me,as I shal} 
have nothing more to do with M. Montieu, if he 
insist on imposing this tessel upon me. 

I am, &e. 


SILAS DEANE. 
Mons. Le Baron pe KALB. 


COPY OF 8S. DEANE’S LETTER TO M. MONTIEV, 

Str—Since my letter of yesterday, I have 
thought seriously on what I wrote you, and have 
heard many, very many reports, which give me 
pain, but will say nothing of them until I have the 
pleasure of seeing you, and then I will freely tell 
to you all that is said about the management of hir- 
ing these vessels, and the like; and if one-half of 
what is said here is true, I have been greatly abus- 
ed. It is said the Romaine is so noted for being a 
bad sailing and a leaky vessel, that no person would 
willingly have any thing at all to do with her; that 
she was sold for a trifle, after her last voyage, in 
which she had like to have foundered. Is such a 
vessel, with a drunken captain, to be put upon me, 
at the extraordinary price I give, to have every 
thing of the best sort? Surely, sir, you have been 
most sadly imposed on, by the person you have 
employed, for I can never believe you knowing to 
this, or any part of it; yet you are interested to set 
this matter right. As to the vessel, after what has 
been said of her, and that by men of the best cre- 
dit, I am resolved to have nothing to do with her, 
nor shall any officer under my direction embark in 
her. Let me, therefore, ask you to hire another 
instantly in her place, that can be relied on, and 
change the cargo; otherways, I must engage a pas- 
sage for the officers elsewhere. The expense has 
already been prodigious, and neither ceconomy nor 
expedition attended to. I hope we shall do better 
hereafter, or not at all, forit is now three months 
since these vessels have been preparing! Howe- 
ver, the cargo may be shifted into another vessel 
in six or eight days at farthest, which I must insist 
upon, since any accident happening, will confirm 
the reports against this vessel, and then what can! 
say to my honorable constituents, who have a right 
to expect the best and most prudent conduct! I 
am very sorry to be obliged to write in this manuer, 
but I have, in doing it, a regard for your character 
as well as mine, both of which must suffer if such 
impositions are permitted, and the Congress be 
disappointed, and, with great justice, complain. 
You will remember I have relied on your honor in 
this affair—you are, therefore, more peculiarly im- 
terested to see that I have the strictest justice. 

I have the honor to present Madam Montieu my 
most respectful compliments, and am, with real 
friendship, sir, your most obedient and very hum- 


ble servant, &c. 


Sirn—I hope this will find you safely arrived st 
Paris. I think I ought to advise you, that since 
two days, they fit out the Romaine with the great: 
est celerity. They load her as fast as possible 
they employ now twice as many hands about her 
as they did before. It seems that they are deter- 
mined to force the honest, worthy Mr. Deane © 















































take her against his inclination, and say to every 
body flattering them, as it is customary in Provence 
and Gascony. It goes, you see, very fast; you 
must get your baggage ready, and think of part- 


Since three days, it blows a violent storm. Dr. 
Franklin is known at London to be in France, ac- 
cording to the letters I have received from my Ame- 
rican honest Quaker, whois in London. He informs 
me that a King’s frigate, which left New-York the 
13th November last, is arrived at London the 7th 
inst. with despatches for the Court, acquainting that 
Lord Howe had got above Washington, and cut the 
communication between the Provincials and the 
country. 

Give me leave to beg of you to present my most 
humble respects to your lady. My wife and family 
take the freedom to present you theirs. I am with 
the most respectful regard, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
ANDRE’ LIMOZIN. 
Havre de Grace, 24th Dec. 1776. 
To Mons. LE BARON pv KAus. 


Statement of the Officers of Infantry or Light 
Troops, intended for the service of the United 
States of North America, namely : 
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Said ranks and appointments from the dates set 
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down in the above table have been agreed to by us, 
the undersigned;—by me, S1nas DEANR, in my 
quality of Deputy of the most honorable Congress 
of the United States of North America, and by me, |. 
JEAN BARON pr Kats, Major-General in the 
service of the States General, and a duplicate there- 
of has been subscribed by us, in Paris, on the Ist 
December, 1776. 
(Signed,) SILAS. DEANE, Agent 
Sor the Dnited States of North America, 
DE KALB. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE DUTCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S POEM. 


The following poem, entitled ‘‘The Passage of 
Mount St. Gothard,” was writ n by her Grace, 
and addressed to her children. Its beauties are 
so numerous and so striking that we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of laying it before our 
readers. 

(a) Ye plains whose three fold harvest press the ground, 

Ye climes where genial gales incessant swell, 

Where art and nature shed profusely round 

Their rival wonders—Jtaly, farewell. 





(6) Still may the year in fullest splendor shine ! 
Its icy darts in vain may winter throw ! 

To thee, a parent, sister, I consign, 
And wing’d with health, I woo thy gales to blow. 


(c) Yet pleas’d "felvetia’s rugged brows I see, 

And thro’ their craggy steeps delighted roam; 
Pleas’d with a people, honest, brave and free, 

Whilst every step conducts me nearer home. 


(d) I wander where 7¢%sino madly flows, 
From cliff to cliff in foaming eddies tost; 

On the rude mountain's barren breast he rose 
In Po’s broad wave now hurries to be lost. 


His shores, warm tints, and verdant pastures fill, 
And hills, where woods of pine the storm defy; 
While, scorning vegetation, higher sull, 
Rise the bare rocks co-eval with the sky. 


Upon his banks a favor'd spot I found, 
Where shade and beauty tempted to repose; 

Within a grove, by mountains circled round, 
By rocks o’er hung, my rustic seat I chose. 


Advancing thence, by gentle pace and slow, 
U>eonscious of the way my footsteps prest, 
Sudden supported by the hills below, 
(e) St. Gothard’ s summit rose above the rest. 


’Midst towering cliffs, and tracts of endless cold, 
Th’ industrious path pervades the rugged stone, 
And seems— Helvetia, let thy toils be told— 
A granite girdle o’er the mountain thrown. 


No haunt of man the weary traveller greets, 


No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 
Save where the flow’ ret breathes uncultured sweets, 


(f) Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 


Yet let not these rude paths be coldly traced, 
Let not these wilds with listless steps be trod, 

Here fragrance scorns not to perfume the waste, 
Here charity uplifts the mind to God. 


His humble board, the holy man prepares, 
And simple food, and wholesome lore bestows, 
Extols the treasures that his mountain bears, 


And paints the perils of impending snows. 


For whilst bleak winter numbs with chilling hand, 
(g) Where frequent crosses mark the traveller's fate, 
In slow procession moves the merchant band 
And silent bends, where tottering ruins wait. 


Yet ‘midst those ridges, ‘midst that drifted snow 





Can nature deign her wonders to display ! 















” Here Adularia shi shines with \ vivid glow, z ov 
And gems of chrystal sparkle tothe day. 


Here too, the hoary méuntain’s brow to grace, 
(hk) Five silver lakes in tranquil state are seen; 
While from théit waters many a stream we trade. 
That 'scaped from bondage, rolls the rocks between. 


(i) Here flows the mye aubergine as 28 
And with the Rhine, Germanic climes explore; _. 

Her streams I mark’d and saw her wildly move 
Down the bleak mountain, arcade 


My weary footsteps hop’d for rest in vain, od 
For steep on steep, in rude confusion rose ; ait 
(j) At length I paused above a fertile plain 
That promised shelter, and foretold repose. 
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Fair runs the streamlet o’er the pasture green, 
Its margin gay, with flocks and cattle spread; 
Embow’ ring trees the peaceful village screen, 
And guard from snow each dwelling’s jutting shed. 


Sweet vale! whose bosom, wastes and elifs surround, 
Let me awhile thy friendly shelter share ! 

Emblem of life ! where some bright hours are found, 
Amid the darkest, dreuriest years of care. 


Delv’d thro’ the rock, the secret passage bends, 
And beauteous horror strikes the dazzled sight; 

Beneath the pendent bridge the stream descends, 
Calm, ’till it tumbles o’er the frowning height. 


We view the fearful pass—we wind along 
The path that marks the terrors of our way— 
Midst beetling rocks, and hanging woods among, 
The torrent pours, and breathes its glittering spray. 


Weary, at length serener scenes we hail— 
More cultur’d groves o’ershade the grassy meads, 

The neat, tho’ wooden hamlets, deck the vale, 
And Altorf’s spires recall heroic deeds. 


But thro’ no more amidst those scenes I roam, 
My fancy long each image shall retain— 
(4) The flock returning to its welcome home, 
And the wild carol of the cowherd’s strain. 


Luternia’s lake its glassy surface shows, 
Whilst nature’s varied beauties deck its side; 
Here rocks and woods its narrow wave enclose, 
And there its spreading bosom opens wide. 


And hail the Chapel ! hail the platform wild! 
Where Teil directed the avenging dart 

With well strung arm, that first preserv’d his child, 
Then wing’d the arrow wo the tyrant’s heart. 


Across the lake, and deep embower’d in wood. — 
Behold another hallow'd chapel stands, 

Where three Swiss heroes’ lawless force withstood 
And stamp’d the freedom of their native land. 


Their liberty requir’d no rites uncouth, 
No blood demanded, and no slaves enchain'd; 
Here rule was gentle, and her voice was truth, 
By social order form’d, by laws restrained. 





| We quit the Inke—and cultivation’s toil, 
| With nature’s charms combin’d adorns the way; 
And weill-earn'd wealth improves the ready soil, 
(2) And simple manners still maintain their sway. 


| Farewell Helretia! from whose lofty breast 

| Proud Aips arise, and copious rivers flow; 
Where source of streams, eternal glaciers rest, 
(wm) And peaceful science gilds the plams below. 


Oft on thy rocks the wand’ring eye shall gaze, 
Thy vallies oft the raptur’d bosom seek— 

There nature’s hand her boldest work displays, 
Here, bliss domestic beams on every cheek. 


Hope of my life! dear children of my heart t 
That anxious heart, to each fond feeling true, 








To you still pants each pleasure to impart, 
And more—O transpoti—reach its home and you. 
(a) Weamitten iely.ta. b sauehs) 288,end peeved 
a) We qui yin A t, 1793, 
into Switzerland, over the mountain of St. Gothard. 
third crop of corn was already standing in Lom 
Ue We left lady Spencer and lady Bessborough, 
at the baths of Lucca, intending to pass the winter 
at Naples. 
men tte contrast between Switzerland and the 
ilanese, appeared very striking. The Milanese 
were infested witha band of robbers, that caused us 
some alarm, and obliged us to use some precau- 
tions; but, from the moment we entered the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, we travelled without fear, and 
felt perfectly secure. Death is the punishment of 
robbery; this punishment, however, very rarely oc- 
curs; at Lausanne, there ‘had been but one execu- 
tion in fifteen years. 


(d) On the 7th, we emvarked upon the Lago 
a nee the little town of Sisto, situated where 
the Tesino runs out of the lake. In the course of 

two days oe eer we particularly admired the 
striking and colossal statue of St. Charles Boromeo, 
(with its pedestal 100 feet from the ground.) The 
utiful Boromean islands, and the shores of the 
lake, are interspersed with towns and woods, and 
crowned with the distant view of the Alps. 

On the evening of the 10th, we landed at Maga- 
dino, one of the three Cisalpine Baliages, belong- 
ing to Switzerland; and as the air was too noxious 
for us to venture to sleep there, we sent for our 
horses to conduct us to Belinzona, a pretty town in 
the midst of high mountains, under the jurisdietion 
of three of the Swiss cantons, Switz, Underwald, 
and Uri. From hence (after haying prepared hor- 
ses, chairs, and guides, and having our carriages 
taken in pieces,) we set out on the evening of the 
12th, to enter the mountain, and ascended gradual- 
te by a road which nearly followed the course of 

e Tesino. 

The Tesino takes its rise not far from the sum- 
mit of St. Gothard, and joins the Po near Pavia. 


(e) St. Gothard itself arises from the top of seve- 
ral other high mountains. Some have given 17,600 
feet of perpendicular height from the level of the 
sea; but Gen. Piaffer, who completed the celebrat- 
ed model of that part of Switzerland, surrounding 
Lucerne, makes it only 9,075 feet above the Me- 
deterranean. 


(f) There is a small convent at the top of the 
mountain, where two’ monks reside; and who are 
obliged to receive and entertain the poor traveller 
that passes this way. Padre Lorenzo had lived 
there for twenty years, and seemed a sensible and 
benevolent man. They have a large dairy, and 

pace excellent cheese; five small lakes, which are 

‘at the top of the mountain, supply them with fish. 
The monks are capuchins, a belong to a con- 
vent at Milan. 


(g) When any lives have been lost, from the falls 
of snow, a small cross is erected. 


(h) The Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the Tesino, 
<= Reuss, all rise in the mountain of St. Go- 
t a 


(i) The Reuss unites with the Aar, beyond the 
= of Constance, and with them falls into the 
ne. 


(j) The valley of Uresa is celebrated for its ferti- 
lity and verdue, and the placid manner in which the 
Reuss runs through it. It was formerly woody, but 
the peasants believe that their forests were destroy- 
ed by a magician. The green pastures, and placid 
appearance of the valley, form a beautiful contrast 
with the rocks and precipices which surround it. 


(k) The circumstances alluded to, pleased me 
very much, though I saw it not in St. Gothard, but 
in mountains of Berne. At evening, a flock of 
goats returned to the market-place of the little town 
of Interlacken; immediately each goat went to its 
peculiar cottage, the children of which came out to 
welcome and caress their little comrade. The Rans 
de Vaches, sung by the Swiss cowherds, is a sim- 
ple melody, intermixed with the cry which they 
use to cal] the cows together. 

(1) The, domestic society, and simple gaiety of 
most parts of Switzerland, exist in spite Fi 
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Todds of strangers} indeed it seetns impossiblé not 
to seek rather to join in their happy atnusements, 
than to wish to introduce the dissipation of other 
countries amongst them. 


_, (m) The interesting literary characters in Swit- 
zetland, are very numerous. At Geneva, Mr. De 
Saussure, the first who boldly reached and examin- 
éd the summit of Mount Blanc; his danghter, Ma- 
dame de Germany, whose writings are said to be 
as lively and fanciful as Ariosto’s, and who is cele- 
brated as a botanist; Mr. Hubert, the blind obser- 
ver of nature; Mr. Sennebier, &c. &c. At Lau- 
sanne, Mr. Constant, the author of Laure; Ma- 
dame de Montolieu, the author of Caroline de Lich- 
Jield ; and when I was there the amiable Dr. Fis- 
sot, who delighted by the charms of his conversa- 
tion, as well as he was revered for his skill and hu- 
manity. At Zurich, Lavater, who adds to genius 
and eccentricity an enthusiastic pursuit of every be- 
nevolent virtue At Neufchatel, Madame Chaiere, 
the interesting author of Caliste ou Lettres de Lau- 
sanne; not to omit Necker, Du Tremclay, De 
Luc, Bornet, and so many others who have been 
lately celebrated in Switzerland. 


(For the Zodiac.) 
A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
MADEIRA. 

It was early in the summer of 183—, when es- 
caping from the bustle, din and heartlessness of a 
London season, I was enabled to put in practice a 
plan which had for some time engaged. my atten- 
tion: a visit to Madeira, or the ‘* gem of the Atlan- 
tic.” I longed to scan those gigantic and wonder- 
ful barriers, which nature, as if in defiance, has 
raised up in the midst of ocean’s vast empire, and 
having made a few hasty preparations, found my- 
self, ere many hours had passed, at Falmouth, on 
board of H. B. M’s packet for the Brazils, which 
was to touch at the Island. On the morning of the 
eleventh day, after experiencing a fair proportion 
of stormy and calm weather, the wished for land 
appeared, and running quickly past Porto Santo, 
and the Desertas, we anchored ere sunset in front 
of the town of Funchal, (the capital,) on the south 
side of the island. While waiting for the usual vi- 
sit from the officer appointed by the Portuguese 
government for that purpose, I had time to look 
around me, and seldom have I beheld a more grand 
or imposing prospect, extending along the beach of 
a small semi-circular bay, bounded by abrupt and 
precipitous headlands, on which the winds and tides 
of ages had in vain spent their united fury, the 
town of Funchal, with its white houses, convents, 
churches, batteries and fort, stretched upwards 
along the base of one of those many hills, which in 
every direction rising boldly from the ocean, con- 
verge in one common and cloud-capped summit, 
and which to a considerable elevation are studded 
with vine-embowered cottages, groves of the shady 
chesnut, the orange, the lemon, intermingled with 
the graceful banana, and the weeping willow. Al! 
the western extremity of the bay, lay several ships 
of various nations and sizes, their gay streamers 
floating on the breeze, which every new and then 
was borne down to us in fitful gusts laden with bal- 
my and delicious fragrance. Scarcely could I find 
resolution to turn from this scene of enchantment 
to observe the near approach of the visiting officer, 
with his dark and swarthy boat’s crew. The usual 
questions having been asked, and formalities pass- 
ed, we were at liberty to land, and by the advice of 
the captain hired one of the Portuguese boats lying 
along side, they being better constructed and the 
boatmen more skilful in landing passengers through 
the surf,which so unceasingly breaks upon the beach. 
As we approached close by to the shore, the agitation 
of the water caused the boat to pitch so violently 











the in- 








that expressions of alarm escaped from some of the | 








‘ox 


ladies of ovr party to the tio small amusement of file 
boatmen, who now commenced to back water, diid 
to direct the boat for that part of the beach whete 
their companions Waited to assist. A long heavy 
swell rolled inward, and from the peculiar forma- 
tion of the beach suddenly recoiling, raised i self 
aloft, bearing on its crest our little batk; another 
quickly succeeded, the word was passed—with a 
their might the men pulled; the accumulated and 
foaming water was borne with velocity and djs. 
charged in showers of spray over the drenched 
shore; on the instant the hands of those in waiting 
were upon the gunwale of our boat, and running 
inward with the wave, they dragged us up so high 
that on its receding, the ladies, carried by the 
boatmen, and the gentlemen jumping out, were 
enabled to reach the dry beach uninjured. 


As we entered the town our party separated for 
different boarding-houses. I, with a few others, 
preferred Mr. Solden’s. Although the charges at 
this house are higher than the rest, yet its proximi- 
ty to the beach and refreshing sea breeze, the spa- 
ciousness of its rooms, the comfort and elegance of 
its domestic arrangements, and the unceasing kind- 
ness and attention of the proprietor and his wife, 
render it an important and desirable situation for 
the most numerous class of visitors to the island ; 
those who in search of health, or in the hope of 
arresting premature decay, seek its shores. The 
following morning we presented our letters of in- 
troduction, and having received kind and pressing 


invitations to repeat our visits, with the offer of pa-. 


lanquins for the ladies of our party, proceeded to 
hire ponies; of these there are very many, equestri- 
an exercises being the most eligible from the great 
irregularities of the surface of the country, and the 
roughness of the roads. These ponies were of a 
miserable description, (their equipments equally 
so,) their only redeeming quality was that of being 
sure footed; but if they ever had possessed any spi- 
rit it seemed to have been long since thrashed out 
of them. I never saw animals with Jess ambition, 
or which woukl take punishment more kindly; in- 
deed, so well aware of this are the proprietors, that 
it is customary for each pony to have its attendant, 
(a Portuguese,) who, armed with a pole having a 
spike at one end, succeeds, by dint of sundry blows, 
pricks, and exclamations, in getting the beast into 
a canter, for which energetic exertion he appears 
to think some return from the brute but appropriate, 
and accordingly hanging on by the tail to assist him- 
self up the steeps. Not exactly relishing this sort 
of surveillance, I was induced to defer making my 
selection till another day, and had the good fortune 
to secure during my stay, an excellent horse, which 
had been so recently imported from America as to 
have still retained a large share of his native spitit, 


quite enough to enable me to dispense with an es- . 


cort of the sort described, and having had the pre- 
caution to take with me proper equipments, (which 
[should recommend to all who purpose spendingany 
time there,) I found myself tolerably rigged out as 
a visitor. Our next object was to procure palan- 
quin bearers. We were very soon enabled to select 
four athletic young fellows, who engaged to attend 
whenever called on. The palanquin is the favorite 
conveyance of the ladies of Madeira; in it their 
morning visits are generally made, and in the eve- 
ning, when attired for the dinner party and the 
dance, it is indispensable. Either sitting upright or 
reclining at length on its well cushioned frame, 
(with its awnirg and curtains drawn or withdrawn 
at pleasure,) suspended from a strong pole resting 
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on the shoulders of the bearers, one before and 


THE ZODIAC. 


| quaintances or friends to their early graves. The The spirit of the gentle south wind calls, ] 
ces, 


the other behind the palanquin, one is borne along 
with a gentle, undulating motion. Having so far 
made our arrangements, such of our party as were 
blessed with good health, proceeded to enjoy the 
eociety and hospitalities for which the place is prover- 
bial. Society at Madeira is composed of three 
classes: the American and British merchants, the 
yisitors, and the Portuguese or natives. Itis at the 
houses of the first class that the others meet togeth- 
er, the merchants being generally very affluent, 
some of their town and country residences are more 
in the style of eastern palaces than private dwel- 
lings; their entertainments if not magnificent are 
at least elegant, their hospitality unbounded, and 
their kindness considerate. In most instances they 
will be found as intelligent, well informed and gen- 
tlemanlike men, as a traveller need desire to meet 
with. Indeed, the merchants of Madeira are prince- 
ly fellows; our party had every reason to think so, 
and I believe very few will be found to differ in 
opinion. A letter of introduction is very common- 
ly met by an invitation to spend a few days, and 
once an inmate of their hospitable dwellings, 
weeks sometimes elapse ere their visitor is suffered 
to depart, and then probably an embargo is laid on 
by another kind acquaintance. When at last he 
reaches his own lodgings, perhaps, ere many days 
have passed, little presents of delicious Madeira, or 
Malimsey wine, or the choicest fruits, the grape, 
pine-apple, custard-apple, banana, guava, orange, 
jemons, and ail the varieties of almost every clime 
which there flourish, follow not only to prove to him 
that he is well remembered, but that the happiness 
of his kind friends seems chiefly to consist in adding 
to his. The visitors are of two classes: the first 
comprises the governors of British colonies in route 
to their different destinations, with their suites, the 
officers of ships of war touching at the island, and 
passengers for the East or West Indies; the stay 
of the different parties of which this class is com- 
posed is necessarily short, seldom exceeding a week 
or ten days; but still these sort of arrivals, at cer- 
tain seasons, are very frequent, and give not only 
variety but a certain ‘‘ton’’ to the character of 
society. The second, and by far the most nume- 
rous class, are the invalids, (and these are almost 
entirely from Great Britain,) who, from the month 
of August to Christmas, are continually arriving in 
all the different stages of decline, some few whose 
friends have had the prudence on its first symptoms 
to send them hither, to derive health and strength 
from the change, but many, by far too many, only 
seek this asylum when medical skill has exhausted 
its ingenuity in finding new remedies, when means 
have been squandered, and worse than all, when 
the loss of time consequent thereon, has suffered 
that unerring disease to take so fast a hold of its 
victims, that the change is at best only a tempora- 
ry reprieve of the sentence which had been pass- 
ed, ere they left those loved homes they are never 
destined again to see. The mildness, delightful 
influence and equality of the climate, do indeed, 
even in the most advanced stages, seem to produce 
a transitory harmony between soul and body, and 
tempt the aspiring spirit for a while to stay its flight, 
and linger in its decaying and drooping tenement, 
through that winter which in another clime would 
have broken asunder with its first breath the fragile 
cords that bound them together; it is the returning 
Spring that seems to dissolve the bond, and the pe- 
riod when renewed vegetation begins to enliven and 
animate the face of nature, is the commencement 


of those sad processions, in which we follow our ac- | 





young, the beautiful, the gay, the warm-hearted— 
these appear to be the favored victims of this re- 
lentiess despot. It is truly painful to observe that 
gradual decay which week after week becomes 
more perceptible; on their first arrival we meet 
many of these mingling in the hospitalities of the 
place, or enjoying their daily rides; a little time 
longer and we iess frequently see them, and at last 
have to seek them on that couch where their re- 
maining time is chiefly passed. If our best con- 
ceptions of the value of time are drawn from the 
contemplation of eternity, how invaluable beyund 
all price must be the numbered minutes of one in 
such a case; yet strange and lamentable as it is, it 
is nevertheless true, that the friends of these gene- 
rally deem it inconsiderate and unkind to awaken 
them to a real sense of their situation!! and urge 
them to prepare for those realms where there is no 
note of time, and where the most multiplied power 
of numbers fails even to mark an epoch of their end- 
less duration. Sad and mournful have I often felt 
at the wonderful insensibility of those invalids to that 
approaching dissolution, so manifest to every one 
around them. Repeatedly have I heard those whose 
eyes were in a day or two to close forever on this 
world, occupied in forming, with the blindest infa- 
tuation, the most frivolous plans for the future: nor 
have those frequent occurrences of premature decay 
and death that effect upon society which might be 
supposed; there are perhaps few places where such 
subjects appear to be less dwelt upon or felt than 
at Madeira. 

The third class, or material of which society is 
composed, viz: the Portuguese, consists of the go- 
vernor of the island and his immediate officers, and 
a few of the most respectable inhabitants, but these 
a stranger does not often meet with; it is mostly at 
stated periods that they find their way to the enter- 
tainments of the merchants, and then rather as for- 
mal than welcome guests, no real friendly feeling ap- 
parently existing, and always more or less influenced 
by the fluctuating policy of their own government. 
The steps which the merchants take with regard to. 
them, and the feelings they are known or supposed to 
entertain towards them, are evident enough; nor in- 
deed so far as the men are concerned, is the fact to be 
regretted; they seem to be formed forall other pur- 
poses save the ornamental or useful; mean and mi- 
serable both in mind and appearance, ignorant, bi- 
goted, suspicious, and devoid of all energy, can it be 
wondered that they excite the contempt of their own 
eountrywomen, as well as the scorn of strangers. 
To say that the native ladies are not fascinating, 
would be a denial of an established aitribute of the 
sex; though some of them are distinguished (and 
deservedly so) for their loveliness, yet such is not 
generally the case, and were it not for their large 
and expressive dark eyes, I will not hint what might 


have been my opinion; but if a sweet language spo- | 
ken with a still sweeter voice, cheerful and playful 
_ away, for however distant, something whispers that 


manners, a quick and witty perception, an ardent 


and affectionate disposition, are considered fascinat- 


ing, in the highest sense of the word, they merit 
the title. 


Albany, April 19th. 





MAY. 


I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathing, fill the sail,— 
Tell of serener hours— 

Of hours that glide unfelt away, 

Beneath the sky of May. 








From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whipering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; a 
The bright ones of the valley break 4 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves— 

To welcome back its playful mates again— 
A canopy of leaves. 

And from its darkening shadow floats, 

A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods, 
With light dallying of the west wind play; 
And the full brimming fluods, 
As gladly to the goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 


PERCIVAL. 





(For the Zodiac.) 

A LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. * 
Cape Town, South Africa, ) 

18th WVov., 18— : 
My Dear FRIENDS: 
When leaving Scotland, I promised and ful- 

ly intended, to write you from every port I came 
to, and you may justly be surprised at my promise 
not being fulfilled at Madeira; but when you hear 
the nature of my occupation there, you may per- 
haps be inclined to pardon my neglect. Hoping 
that this will be the case, I shall now give you an 

account of what I think interesting in a v 

tedious and monotonous as can be imagined. ike 
at Stromness, I wrote you both. A day or two after I 
had written, we weighed anchor and held 12 miles 
to the east, to a harbor called Long Hope. There 
we remained till the 9th July, in a very idle, trifi- 
ing way, unless you call buying eggs, &c. business. 
The wind getting a little more favorable on Tues- 
day, the 9th July, we set sail, passed Stromness, 
cleared Holyhead, and launched into the Aflantic. 
Our feelings at the last sight of Scottish land you 
may well imagine; long did I gaze at those rugged 
hills and rocky coasts, which, rude and wild to ap- 
pearance, harbor a free, a generous and warlike race; 
and though I had freely and voluntarily left them, 
I could not but look back with regret on my reso- 
lution to do so, nor help wishing that I never had 
formed it. The recollection of the friends I had 
left, the remembrance of their kindness, and the 
happy hours I had spent with them, and all the 
feelings which are associated with the word coun- 
try, rushed into my mind at once, and bound me 
closer and closer to my deserted home. Yet there 
was a feeling mingled with my regret, a hope that 
at some future time, which I fondly imagined not 
far distant, I should again visit my native home, and 
see the friends of my early affections, and find them 
as kind hearted as before; whether this hope will 
ever be realized, time must show. But whether it 
be or not, the affection I bear them will not fade 


¢ 
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my heart will still be in Scotland. 

After leaving the Orkneys, we held westward to 
clear the coast of Ireland, and the mouth of the 
Bay of Biscay. During our voyage from the 9th to 
the 22d July, nothing particular occurred, the ope- 
rations of one day succeeded those of another, with- 
out variety or interest. We passed away the time, 
however, pretty well. We had books and music, 
and conversation on various subjects, which amused 
if they did not instruct, and by employing ourselves 
|as we could, we found means to spend the day 
pretty comfortably; but still we looked anxiously 











forward to the. anes of our reaching Rio TT iso, 
for this was the first port we. expected to make. 
But this plan was changed, as, yon shall hear by and 
by. On the 22d July, a young man, one of the sea- 
men, a kind hearted obliging fellow, was putting 
something in order on the foreyard, when the rope 
by which he held giving way, he fell upon deck 
and lay motionless. Al! were immediately in mo- 
tion; poor Jim, we_all thought was killed, and in- 
deed he looked more dead than alive. His cheer- 
ful looking face was besmeared with blood, from a 
dreadftil gash across his forehead, and one cheek 
was completely laid open. The surgeon having 
examined him, found, however, that no bones were 
broken, although a hand and foot were severally 
bruised. , ‘The surgeon having used means to reco- 
ver him from his fainting fit, and having dressed his 
wounds, he was conyeyed to bed in a hammock, 
and ordered to be kept quiet. When visited by 
surgeon and myself next day, he was much bet- 
and could speak very rationally, but still in 
great pain. An observation being made that he 
had been within a hair’s breadth of eternity, he said 
yes, and without a moment to say ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon me.” This, struck us very forcibly, 
and gaye us a better opinion of him than we had 
had | before. And we could not but admire him on 
t of his concern for his companions, that they 


| _would have to do his duty for a long time to come. 


om 


He continued, however, to get very quickly stout, 
and i jn a few days could be brought on deck, to get 
the air. On the same day we discovered a sai] and 
hoisted a signal that we wished to speak 
hers e made up to us, The sensation created on 
board 0 yur yessel was great. We were all pleaseu 
with fe thought of hearing something new, all eyes 
were fixed on her, and when she was within hail, 
we listened \ with the greatest attention. I mention 
merely to shew how much pleasure we receiv- 
‘from the variety of the scene. She turned out 
- to be a French brig from Marseilles to Havre de 
Grace. On the 25th we descried another sail astern, 
“and lay to till she came up. She proved to be the 
Admiral Cockburn from London, to New-South 
" Wales with settlers. When Capt. Briggs heard 
_ that, we were going to the same quarter, he lay to, 


hoisted out his boat and came on board. His doing 


o led to an important change in our plans. Hav- 
learned our quantity of water, he declared that 
_ity was folly to think of going to Rio without a great 
- quantity more, and strongly advised us to steer for 
, which we could make in a few days, and 

,. that port sail for the Cape. This proposal 
bred a great deal of discussion. Some wished and 
~ others were against it; and although his opinion at 
‘haat prevailed, I much doubt the propriety of ac- 
cording to it. From the calculations made, we had 
~ sufficient water for the length of time usually em- 
yed in making the voyage; we had likewise a 
istilling machine on board, which can make forty 
gallons of fresh water a day, and we had plenty of 
el. His. advice was, however, taken, and both 
_yessels steered for Madeira. The Admiral Cock- 
burn being a superior sailor soon got a head of us, 
and we lost sight of hernext day. On the 27th we 
ted | Porto Santo, one of the islands belonging 
.° the group, called the Madeiras. ‘This island pre- 
sents a very bold and magnificent appearance. It 
‘rises at once from the ocean, without any shelving 
shores. It seems as if the ocean had encroached 
upon the lowlands and covered them, and had only 
jJeft the highest hills visible. And it is no great 


stretch of fancy to Suppose that it is the remaifis of 
some former continent, which this immense ocean 

















has oveetietiniea: “AN this islands in nthe HeianboK 
hood have the same appearance, and this strength 
ens the supposition. Porto Santo was the first 
island of the group discovered ‘by Europeans. A ‘to- 
‘mantic story of its discovery may be found in Cook’s 
Voyages, I am not sure in What volume, not having 
the work at hand, but as far as T recollect it is the 
first. We now all looked forward with pleasure to 
the time when we should arrive ‘at Funchal, which 
we knew was not far off, though in a different 
island. ‘This plea*ttre we obtained on Sunday 28th. 
In the afternoon we anchored in Funchal Roads. 
We had scarcely cast anchor when we were visit- 
ed by a government boat, having the health officer 
on board, who made strict inquiry into the state of 
health we had enjoyed during the Voyage, and had 
he not been satisfied, not one would have been al- 
lowed to land. It fortunately happened for us that 
there was not one with any contagious disease on 
board, only two being sick, Jim and a cabin pas- 
senger. No sooner had he left the vessel, with 
the usual signal that all was well, than we were 
surrounded by boats, some with fruit, others with 
keepers of boarding-houses, and others with wash- 
erwomen, each endeavoring to convince us that we 
could do nothing better than employ them. This 
no doubt was a little troublesome, but still it wasa 
very animating and cheerful scene. The town, 
which extends down to the beach, lay before us at 
the foot of a high and steep hill, covered with vine- 
yards, with here and there a neat pleasant looking 
villa; in the bay were several ships, and a constant 
succession of boats passing and repassing, so neat 
and clean that they alone afforded a pleaSant sight, 
and all taken together, presenting so lively and 
pleasant a scene, that it almost repaid us for the 
length of the passage. Among those who went 
ashore in the evening, I was one; not, however, 
from anxiety I had to be on shore myself, as to sa- 
tisfy one of the passengers, who was unwell, and 
who'was advised to live on shoré as long as we 
were at Madeira. He had been attacked, a week 
or so before making land, with an apoplectic fii, so 
severe that it was found necessary to take four 
large basins of blood from him, which rélieved 
him at the moment, but he was so weak after it, 
and endured so much pain from spasms in the sto- 
mach and side, that it was thought advisable to 
take the advice of the most skilful physician in the 
country. Forsome nights before making land, I 
had not been in bed on account of his illness, \ as 
he seemed anxiéus that I should take care of him, 
and had requested me, should he be obliged to live 
on shore, to go along with him. I accordingly 
went in search of lodgings, but it being rather late 
I did not succeed, but came on board; there I had 
long been looked for, and was told that the invalid 
was dying, and that as neither the surgeon nor | 
were on board, they know not what to do, as’ T was 
the only person who had received instructions from 
Dr. Paton what remedies to apply should ‘he be at- 
tacked séverely. Upon going into the cabin, I 
found hia in a dreadful state of agony, uttering the 
most heart rendering cries from the pain he was 
in; I immediately acted as Dr. Paten had directed, 
and the pain somewhat abated. Fortunately, in a 
short time the surgeon ‘came on board, and gave 
directions as to his. treatment, and we all thought 
that he would soon be well; it was, however, ne- 
cessary that some one should attend him all night, 
as he could not lie in bed; and had no inclination 
tosleep. During the’ night he continued very ill, 
and I thought I perceived’his*mind ‘wandering, and 
mentioned the circumstance in the morning. And 





ing about anxiously iriquiring when he should get 
on shore. About mid-day we got a boat and went 
ashore to comfortable lodgings, in the house of @ 
widow lady, an English woman, whose husband had 
been a merchant at Funchal, but dying insolvent, 
she had been ativised to open a boarding-house: 
He was no sooner in the house, than I went iq 
search of a physician, and fiund a Dr. Renton, @ 
Scotsman, who attended the patient during hig 
stay at Madeira. Upon returning, I found that he 
was quite insane. He got out of the house and sat 
down on a wall; upon my going near him, he bawl- 
ed ‘* murder, murder,’”? and endeavored to throw 
himself over the wall, which was about ten feet 
high on the side towards the sea. The surgeon 
and I seized him, and happily had strength enough 
to hold him fast till assistatice arrived, when he 
was conveyed into the house, when he seemed 
calm enough, but spoke very incoherently. The 
physician upon visiting him, ordered blistering and 
some pills. Duringthe evening he got worse, and 
struck at every one who came near him, and as 
the surgeon had by this time left him, I had all to 
do. I immediately got two of the men ‘from the 
ship, to sit in the room with him, and called on 
the physician, who ordered me to bind him if he 
was refractory in taking his medicines. This I was 
unwilling to do, and attempted for a long time by 
soothing him, to induce him to take what I offered, 
but this would not do; I then sent others to see if 
they could prevail upon him, but without effect, as 
he struck all who approached him. Upon this I 
took the two men into the room, laid him on his 
back, held his hands with towels, and put the me- 
dicines into his mouth, but for a long time he forced 
them out at every attempt; seeing us however, de- 
termined, he at last yielded. 

This iiness continued forseveral days; he at last 
however, recovered his senses, and told us the 
strange dreams he had, as he called them, and had 
no idea that they were all realities. I stayed with 
him whilst we were at Madeira, ‘which was for 
eight days, and during that time had not my clothes 
off, but watched him during the night, and tooka 
nap when I could get it. This prevented me from 
doing many things I had intended. There was an- 
other circumstance which gave us all a good deal of 
concern. Some of our passengers, who were liv- 
ing at the British Hotel, were one night alarmed 
by a person being seen in a bed-room, about two 
in the morning, after all had gone to bed. Mr. 
Hivling, who saw him, immediately jumped out, 
pursued the person and gave the alarm; all were 
immediately in motion, the house was searched, 
the guard was sent for, but no one was to be seen. 
The landlady of the house had not been seen dur- 
ing the bustle, and was found shortly after lying 
dreadfully mangled. She had either fallen out of 
the window, jumped out, or been thrown out; 
but which of these could not be discovered. She 
herself was insensible, and could give no account 
of the business; sometimes she said one thing, 
sometimes another. An examination into the af- 
fair took place before a judge. The passengers 
who slept there were called as witnesses, as were 
also the servants, but nothing was discovered. 
The head servant, who had been left in charge 
of all his master’s affairs, wished to throw the 
blame of the whole on the passengers, but the 
judge declared himself quite satisfied as to theirin- 
nocence. The British Vice-Consul exerted him- 
self very much, and it was chiefly by his firmness 
that the machinations of the waiter were defeated. 





all Were surprised to see him early dressed, walk. 
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This affair detained us three or four days longer at 
Madeira than we expected. We were all as hap» 
py to leave the island as we had been to visit it, 
after the circumstances that had happened. For 
the people are so revengeful that it was not safe to 
walk the streets. Those who did 90, often heard 
them exclaim ‘‘ bad English,” and at some of the 
passengers stones were thrown. After'this none 
went ashore without arms. 

It is remarkable that the very night on which the 
accident happened, a man had been stabbed before 
the door of the hotel. The assassin fled to a church 
and was safe. During our stay at Funchal I visit- 
ed a nunnery, but was too late to hear the service; 
I however was so far lucky as to see them walking 
about afterit. They were all dressed in black, with 
a peculiar head dress. None were pretty, few 
handsome, many old and fat; they are kept very 
strict. All letters are opened and read by the mis- 
tress of the house: even a brother is not allowed to 
speak to his sister except through the grating. Yet 
even this strictness has not kept them free from 
frailty, much to the grief of the more serious part 
of the community, and the mirth of others, 

On Sunday, the 4th August, we were visited by 
the proper officers, weighed anchor, ahd set sail; 
but finding we could not clear the land, we anchor- 
ed again, and on Monday the 5th, set off for the 
Cape. I must defer saying anything of our voyage 
to the Cape, crossing the line, till a future oppor- 
tunity. As I made a promise to Mr. G. to let him 
know my operations,I beg of you to give him this 
letter to read, with my best respects to all his fa- 
mily. I have visited Mr. Pringle, who is now li- 
brarian at Cape Town, and hopes to be advanced 
soon. In the hopes of hearing from you regularly, 
I new bid you adieu, wishing you all happiness and 
success in life. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

We sail early to-morrow morning. 


——— 





(SELECTED.) 
THE NOTES OF THE BIRDS. 
[By I. M' Lellan, Jun., an American poet.] 

Well do I love those various harmonies 
That ring so gaily in Spring’s bndding woods, 
And in the thickets, and green, quiet haunts, 
And lonely copses of the Summer-time, 
And in red Autumn's ancient solitudes. 


If thou art pained. with the world’s noiay stir, 

Or crazed with its mad tumulis, and weighed down 
With any of the ills of human fate; 

If thou art sick and weak, or mournest at the lost 
Of brethren gone to that far distant land 

To which we all do pass, gentle and poor, 

The gayest and the gravest, all alike— 

Then turn into the peaceful woods, and hear 

The thrilling musie of the forest birds. 


How rich the varied choir! ‘The whquiet finch 
Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 
Uutererth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 
its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps half hid 

Amid the lowly dog-wood’s showy flowers, 

And the blue jay flits by, from tree to tree, 

And, spreadi:g its rich pinions, fills the ear 

With its shrill-sounding and unsteady cry. 


With the sweet airs of Spring, the robin comes; 

And in her simple song there seems to gush 

A strain of sorrow when she visiteth 

Her last year’s withered nest. But when the gloom 
Of the deep twilight falls, she takes her perch 

Upon the red-stemmed hazel’s slender twig, 

That overhangs the brook, and suits her song 

To the slow rivulet’s inconstant chime. 
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In the last days of Autumn, when the cora 
Lies sweet and yellow in the harvest field, 

And the gay company of reapers bind 

The bearded wheat in sheaves—then peale abroad 
The blackbird’s merry chant. I love to hear, 
Bold plunderer, the mellow burst of song 

Float from thy watch-place on the mossy tree, 
Close at the corn-field edge, 


Far up some brook’s still course, whose current mines 
The forest's blackened roots, and whose green marge 
Is seldom yisited by human foot, 

The lonely heron sits, and harshly breaks 

The Sabbath silence of the wilderness: 

And you may find her by some reedy povl, 

Or brooding gloomily on the time-stained rock, 
Beside some misty and far-reaching lake. 


Most awful is thy deep and heavy boom, 

Grey watcher of the waters! Thou art kind 

Of the blue lake; and all the winged king 

Do fear the echo of thine angry cry. 

How bright thy savage eye! Thou lookest down, 
And seest the shining fishes us they glide; 

And, poising thy grey wing, thy glossy beak 

Swift as an arrow strikes its roving prey. 

Ofttimes I see thee, through the curling mist, 

Dart, like a spectre of the night, and hear 

Thy strange, bewildering call, like the wild scream 
Of one whose life is perishing im the sea, 


And now, would st thou, O man, delight the ear 
With earth’s delicious sounds, or charm the eye 
With beautiful creations? ‘Then pass forth, 
And find them midst those many-colored birds 
That fill the glowing woods, The richest hues 
Lie in their splendid plumage, and their tones 
Are sweeter than the music of the lute, 

Or the harp’s melody, or the notes that gush 

So thnillingly from Beauty's ruby lip. 





LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
BY ROBERT E. GRANT, M. D., F. 8.8, E., &C; 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Ed- 
inburgh; and Professor of Comparative Anato- 
my and Animal Physiology in the Unwwersity of 
London. 


LECTURE II. 


ON THE OBJECTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Gentlemen,—Having now given you a general 
outline of the rise and p of this department 
of knowledge, I propose, during the present hour, 
to direct your attention to some of the more imme- 
diate objects and sage cations of com ive anato- 
my. These I shall illustrate by the specimens 
which are now before us. 


The object of this study is to make us acquaint- 
ed with the internal mechanism of all kinds of ani- 
mals. Nothing can be more gratifying to a curious 


and inquisitive mind, than to become acquainted 
with the internal structure of those beings, with 
the forms and movements of which we are so.con- 
versant, and are forced to become so familiar by 
continued observation: The mind, indeed, is in- 
voluntarily excited to this inquiry, by a natural de- 
sire to discover the causes of all the phenomena of 
nature. We do not rest satisfied with contemplat- 
ing the movements of the various animals, but feel 
instinctively impelled to trace the connexion which 
may be discovered to exist between those move- 
ments and the internal structare. 

When we examine the internal mechanism of 
animals throughout the whole of the divisions of a 
class, we are struck with the similarity of the ge- 
neral plan upon which they have been constructed 
in all their apparatus for self-preservation, and the 
continuance of the race. By comparing the orga- 
nization of one class with that of another belonging 
to the same great subkingdom, we perceive only 
slight modifications of the same plan, and by con- 
tinuing the comparisons, and extending them 
through all the great divisions of the animal king- 
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Se at enn 
Be oy te and the saive organs are those 
which can be traced through all varieties of animal 


veries of modern botanists have show na like si 
ty and unity of plan to pervade the vegetable 
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dom, and have pointed out a striking similarity in 
the phenomena presented by both ki or 

ized bodies during the earlier s of their de- 
velopment. So that we begin to discover the ope- 


out all organized nature, from the first develop- 
ment of the lowest vegetable form to the lord of the 
creation. me 
In the of support, or the . 
(ne aie echn ahah. we not 
examine the ition of the vanous earthy sub- 
a gr am hep the enib faammewnsinas 
y, Ww ves support, form, 
tion, to the raenrs mass, and to all the oS 
but we examine the analogies which exist 
the different conditions of the skeleton in the vari 
ous classes of inferior animals, and the conditions 
presented by that system in our own 


the prspete fi stages of Riss cosareit tos Mode 
earthy materials are not employed to co 

the skeleton in all forms of animals. In the lowe: 
tribes of animals, we observe the same earths em 
ployed to give form and stability to the mass wh 
are so abundantly secreted by the vegetable | 
dom—silica anc lime. Innumerable animals which 
secrete no earthy matter, exude an adhesive albu- 
pe substance from their verte which, by ag- 

utinating extraneous particles, forms tubes to 
Saat. Those i 


ration of the same simple and uniform laws develop 
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tect their poripherous 

which so soft and oony, and hold almost 
a doubtful place between the v e and the ani- 
mal_ ki ms, have their skeleton consolidated 
neither the , the carbonate, nor the 
oxalate of lime, but by the hardest and least solu- 


ble, though the most abundant of earths, silica. 
Their skeleton, like the embryo condition of the 
skeleton in the highest animals and man Je rower 
of extremely minute detached’ 
diffused th the firmer cartilagi 
which permeates all parts of the body. 
cula, which are here silicious, serve, by 
grouping into fasciculi, and these fasciculi 
continuous filaments, to give form to all the 
nal passages, and the outward form of 
body. Some of these animals, however, we 
find, have their skeleton composed of minute de- 
tached spicula of the carbonate of lime, ots a 
ny of a horny texture. Those of the 
Rcahy ribotace Of inoghyes we paypepmorear ian. 
eshy su e or 
mals, as in the fleshy Cra or thie ia, and 
the substance of this lobularia. But the great 
of the skeleton in these various forms of corals, and 
in the radiated classes of rome? “opel is com- 
posed of the carbonate of lime, a small porti 
of the phosphate. The phosphate, however, occurs 
in larger proportion in the articulated classes than 
in the radiated, ied by the same 
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which composes n 
elytra, and of the rings and tubular sheaths which 
encompass their soft parts, to be ‘consolidated only 
hate of lime, thus presenting another 
e vertebrated classes of animals. In 
the massive exterior, testaceous ent cover- 
ings of the molluscous classes of animals, and in the 
more delicate intefnal lamine which sometimes 
protect their most im 
only the carbonate 

we find so extensivel 


t viscera, we discover 
hme, the same earth which 
read over the surface of 
Bia peat, forming e chains of mountains in 
the form of limestone. So that, without i 
any speculations on the fact, we find the lowest 
forms of animals busied in precipitating ty their vi- 
tal powers, to form their solid » princi- 
pally silica and carbonate of lime, which are com- 





mon ingredients in the solid crust of the earth. 

















we rise, however, through the vertebrated 
fe to man, we find the possate of lime to in- 
se in quantity, as a consolidating material of the 
eleton. It is curious to observe the different 
conditions presented by this internal articulated 
skeleton, which is so characteristic of that great di- 
vision of the animal ki to which man belongs. 
We observe that in the lowest fishes the skeleton 
is of a soft, transparent, cartilaginous texture; that 
in that class it gradually becomes more and more: 
consolidated by the deposition of the phosphate of 
lime, in fibres or spicula, which is r in pro- 
ion in the osseous fishes; that its quantity is 
still in the amphibia, and greater again in 
the reptiles. It is in very large proportion in the 
dense skeletons ( light and compact in their 
texture) of birds: in the massive skeleton of 
quadrupeds it enters as a very abundant ingredi- 
ent. 
It is interesting to the student of anatomy to trace 
resemblance which can thus be seen between 
ese conditions of the skeleton, as prominent forms, 
and the conditions of the human skeleton, becom- 
ing ually consolidated from the feetal state up- 
w , to the adult condition. It is, as you all 
know, at first 2 homogeneous, soft, gelatinous mass. 
As it becomes consolidated, this gelatinous mass 
assumes 4 firmer texture. Phosphate of lime be- 
comes d in its interior at fixed and deter- 
minate points, constituting the centres of ossitica- 
tion 


_Now these centres of ossification constitute, with 
the comparative anatomist, for the most part so ma- 
ny distinct bones or elements of the skeleton, which 
in the cold-blooded classes never unite. This is 
imp t to the comparative anatomist in decipher- 
ing the complex structure of the heads of fishes and 
of reptiles, where the centres of ossification seldom 

nite. The young anatomist, directing his atten- 
tion to the osteology of the head of the cold-blood- 
ed classes of animals, would be perplexed by the 

multiplicity of bones which present themselves, 
were he not aware that there is a remarkable cor- 

mdence between the separate bones whicu 
compose the heads of those cold-blooded animals 
and the centres of ossification of the head in the 
hot-bloeded classes and.in man, and thus we per- 
ceive the eR: is everywhere the same. 

When, however, we consider the skeletons of 
‘animals in another point of view in relation to the 
remains which are found in the interior of the earth 

the only remnants left us of vast tribes of beings 

once existed on the surface of the earth), we 

ad that the study of the recent animals is of great 
rtance as a key to the deciphering of those re- 
mains. By becoming acquainted with the changes 
which the shells of the molluscous animals, as of 
the cyprea, the pterocera, strombus, and many 
others, undergo during their development, we see 
that forms the most dissimilar have yet belonged to 
the same animal, and that this diversity of form is 
uced by certain changes which take place at 
,their free margins in the adult state. And were 

e geologist or the peachovenet not aware of those 
e might be induced to consider those va- 
_rious forms of the coverings of the same molluscous 
_animals, as not only belonging to different species, 
_but even to entirely different genera, of animals. 

In considering the important. theories which are 
founded by the geologist on the identity of fossil 

_remains in strata of different eras or of remote 
latitudes, we find the importance of attending to 
these minute of the skeleton. Comparative ana- 
tomy and geology owe much to the researches of 
our coun en into the remains of the reptiles 

which are found in the older secondary rocks. The 
‘investigations of those individuals have pointed out 
not only forms with which we were previously en- 

tirely unacquainted,—forms which present combi- 
nations of organs no longer found united in any ex- 
isting race of animals, but they have pointed out 
many connecting links which appear to be wanting 
jm the chain of existing beings. Weare all familiar 
with the interesting facts which have been disco- 
vered ing the ancient zoology of Europe, and 
particularly of our own country. By carefully in- 
vestigating the bones found in diluvial caves, it has 
been shown that numerous large quadrupeds, now 
confined to warmer parts of the globe, abounded in 
the forests of our own latitudes. 

A more careful study of comparative osteology 
has corrected many of the erroneous views enter- 
tained by the older naturalists. The bones of the 
elephant have been mistaken for those of antedilu- 
























vian giants. The ribs of large tortoises, with their 
serrated sutures, have been mistaken for fragments’ 
of enormous human skulls, and even the vertebral’ 
column of an extinct salamander has been ascribed 
to a giant of our species. , 
ere is a reason for every variety in the form 
and position of the skeleton of animals. It is gete- 
rally placed as a solid shield on the surface of inver- 
tebrated atiimals from the imperfect development 
of their nervous system, and their of the 
senses. From the imperfect development of these, 
they are unable to protect themselves by means of 


the delicate o of relation, which are so highly 
developed in the more elevated forms of the verte- 
brated animals. The exterior shells constitute a 


shield by which they are protected from external 
injuries, and are enabled to fulfil the purpose, for a 
limited time, for which they were formed. They 
are without that high development of the intellectu- 
al organs, and of the organs of the senses, which 
form the protection of the vertebrated classes. The 
high development of the brain, of the spinocerebral 
axis, of the nervous system, of the o s of the 
senses, and of the skin, in the highest forms of the 
vertebrated classes, form so intimate a connexion 
between them and surrounding nature, that they 
are made aware of dangers beiore they approach, 
Their solid framework is, therefore, enclosed with- 
in the body, and the softer organs which move it 
are placed on the exterior. eir shield does not 
consist of shells to cover them like the inferior 
tribes, but of those delicate organs by which their 
relations are rendered so intimate with surrounding 
nature. 

When we examine the skeleton of the lowest 
forms of the vertebrated animals, we see that the 
texture is of acoarse and fibrous structure; that the 
fibres are more and more se ed as we descend 
in the vertebrated classes, t the fibrous texture 
is thus visible and coarse in fishes, in reptiles, and 
even in the lowest of the mammalia—the cetaceous 
animals; that, as we ascend, the texture becomes 
more and more compact, more dense, the fibres 
more nearly approximated, the texture more com- 
pact and homogeneous. This is dependent chiefly 
upon the extent of respiration, the higher degree of 
7 ment, and the higher degree of temperature 
of the body. 

Tt is beautifal to observe the perfect adaptation of 
the forms of the skeleton, and of its condition, to 
the particular circumstances of each tribe of ani- 
mals. In fishes it consists chiefly of an elastic ver- 
tebral column to strike the dense medium in which 
they swim. Inserpents, it consists of a chain of 
small but strong bones, to give mobility and strength 
for their creeping and leaping movements. It forms 
a strong arched covering in the tortoise, exposed 
to the trampling of the large herbivorous quadru- 
peds, and a flat covering in the turtle, to cut more 
easily the liquid element in which it resides. Its 
general form in the existing and extinct loricated 
saurian reptiles, the tadpoles of the amphibia, and 
the cetaceous mammalia, which, like fishes, inha- 
bit a on element, is singularly approximated to 
that of fishes without deviating from the fundamen- 
tal plans peculiar to each of these classes. Indeed 
the plan of the structure of every part is preserved 
with remarkable constancy amidst all the varieties 
of its outward form. We easily recognise the ele- 
ments of the human hand in the solid foot of the 
zebra, the pillars of the elephant, the burrowing in- 
strument of the mole, the wing of the bat or the 
bird, and in the fin of the whale, the turtle, or the 
fish. 

The fibrous texture of the skeleton which is so 
loose in fishes and reptiles, and in the gigantic ce- 
tacea, and in the early condition of the skeleton of 
man, and of the animals which come nearest to 
him, arrives at its maximum of density in the class 
of birds, where the bones are air-tubes communi- 
cating with the lungs, and serve, during their rapid 
descent upon their prey, as condensing syringes for 
the atmospheric air, with which their bodies are fill- 
ed like a balloon. This est. development of the 
respiratory system extends not merely through the 
lungs, but through the cells of the abdomen, through 
the cells in the surface of the trunk, in the neck, 
under the axilla, and even into the cavities of the 
bones, so that the blood of their systemic vessels is 
aerated by the atmosphere as well as the blood of 
their pulmonary arteries. This is an important part 
of the organization of that class, and it is beantifully 
connected with all their living habits and functions. 
It develops their hair to feathers for motion. It 








gives a high temperature to theif blood; Which" 
necessary for incubating the egg. It gives vigor of 
contraction to their muscular system, which enab 
them to remain long upon the wing, to repeat often 
the most violent muscular exertions, to pass over 
vast tracks of the globe, over mountains, and 
doms, and the ocean. This they are forced to 
in. quest of food, and from the changes of the sea- 
sons. So, when we examine the peculiarities of 
the skeleton, and every other tribe of animals, we 
find that those peculiarities have an immediate re« 
lation to the circumstances in which those animals 
are placed by nature. 

e study of the organs of connexion in animals 
by which the parts of the skeleton, when it is coms 
posed of several pieces, are held together, is not 
without interest. We there perceive that the liga- 
ments which in the highest forms of animals serve 
to connect the bones together, to limit the extent, 
and direct the motions of parts, serve in the lowest 
forms of animals, not only this purpose, but by their 
property of elasticity they contribute to the motions 
of respiration and of the body. In the outed 
rous animals those organs serve to open the valves, 
and thus permit the water to enter for respiration, 
or impel the animal backwards. 

(To be continued.) 





A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, BY 8. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 

LECTURE IV.—Concluded. 

Another author and poet of these times was 
Philip Freneau. He was a voluminous writer, and 
published the principal part of his poems after the 
revolution. Had he written less he would have 
been esteemed more. Upon graduating at Princeton 
in 1771, he associated himself with Hopkinson in 
preparing many valuable political papers, vindicat- 
ing the policy and character of the Americans. 
His odes and patriotic songs had also their full ef- 
fect. He recently died in New-Jersey, and we 
fear, under the impression that his services to his 
country, and the character of his writings, were not 
justly appreciated. In this we trust he was mis- 
taken; American literature has a niche in its tem- 
ple where his statue shall yet be erected. 

From a fugitive piece of his composition, called 
the Man of Ninety, we extract the following ver- 
ses, which are truly unaffected and poetical: 

How much alike our fortune—Say, 
When yeu Have WONG HOALAT ene 
Erect : and tall you j joyous stand tp ms 
e 


The staff of ag und my hand 
That guides me to the grave of time | 


Could I, fair tree, like you resign, 

And banish all these io of mine, 
Gray hairs would be no cause of grief. 

Your blossoms die, but you remain, 

Your fruit lies seatter’d o'er the plain— 
Learn wisdom from the falling | 


As you survive by heaven's decree, 
Let wither'd flowers be thrown on me, 
Sad compensation for my doom ! 
While winter ns, and with’ring pines 
And cedars dark, and barren vines, 
Point out the lonely tomb. 


There is another name belonging to this period, 
in which, as Albanians, we may take a more than 
ordinary interest. There must be many in ‘this 
city to whom the name of Ann Eliza Blevcket is 
familiar. She was the daughter of Brandt Schty- 
ler, and the wife of John J. Bleecker, of New- 
Rochelle. With him she removed to the solitary 
and romantic ‘village of Tumhanick, within eigh- 
teen miles of Albany. Here, beloved by het 
neighbors, and idolized by the poor class, she lived 
tranquilly and happily, until the approach of the 





British army rendered her home no longer safe- 
Indeed, while Mr. Bleecker was absent at Albany 
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providing a place of shelter for his family, the ene- 
thy approached within two miles of the place, and 
the savages accompanying them, commenced their 
work of devastation. 

Mrs. Bleecker, seizing one child in her arms, 
and leading another by the hand, fled on foot from 
Tomhanick, and for five miles persevered as she 
could in her attempt to escape, amidst a crowd of 
wanderers, distressed fugitives like herself. She at 
length was enabled to place her children in a wa- 
gon, while she followed on foot. Reaching a neigh- 
toring settlement, she passed the night, thankful 
for the shelter of the humblest roof. Her husband 
succeeded in finding her the next day, and brought 
her to Albany. 

But Albany was not considered safe, and they 
proceeded down the river towards Redhook. On 
the passage down one of her children died of fa- 
tigue, and the mother gave way to the deepest 
gioom. When the invading army was captured, 
she returned to Tomhanick, and there continued 
the cultivation of her mind and the composition of 

In 1781, her husband being out in the 
fields, was carried off a prisoner by a band of ma- 
rauders from Canada. The particulars of this cap- 
ture, Mrs. Bleecker’s alarm, and their re-union 
within six days, would form an interesting if not 
pathetic scene in the romance of real life. After 
the war she visited New-York, but the changes 
which had occurred there, oppressed her spirit and 
produced a melancholy which never left her. She 
returned to Tombhanick, only, however, to die. 
Her death occurred in 1783, when she was only 
thirty-one years of age. Her poetry is not of the 
first order, but Mrs. Bleecker possessed a literary 
taste, a love for books, and an enthusiasm of cha- 
racter, which would have elevated her, if she had 
lived, to a much higher rank. Her works were 
published in 1793, under the care of her daughter, 
Mrs. Faugeres, herself a poetess. From a poem 
called the Return to Tomhanick, we take the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Hail happy shades! though clad with heavy snows, 
Atsight of you, with joy my bosom glows, 

Ye arching pines, that bow with every breeze, 
Yefpoplars, elms, all hail, my well known trees, 

And now my peaceful mansion strikes my eye, 

And now the tinkling nvulet I spy, 


My little garden, Flora, hast thou kept, 
And watch'd my pinks and lilies while I wept. 


Ah me! that spot with blooms so lately 'd, 
With storms and driving tempests is dee'd, 
icicles from every bush depend, 
And frosts all dazzling o’er the beds extend. 
Yet soon, fair spring shall give anuther scene, 
And yellow cowslips deck the level green. 
My little orchard ca aap bough, 
Fragrant with clustering , deep shall glow. 
Ah, then ’tis sweet the tufted grass to tread, 
But sweeter slumbering in the balmy shade; 
The rapid humming bird with ruby breast, 
Seeks the parterre with early blue-bells drest. 


Drinks deep the honey suckle dew, or drives 

The laboring bee to her domestic hives, 

Then shines the lupine, bright with morning gems, 

And sleeping poppies nod upon their stems. 

The humble violet, and the dulcet rose, 

The stately lily then, and tulip blows, 
arewell my Plutarch! farewell pen and muse, 
atare exults. Can I her call se {”’ 


This, without being excellent, is still respecta- 
ble, and has found a place in all collections of 
American poetry, while the fair author’s life is 
Preserved in all standard American Biographies. 
We have been more minute perhaps, than we 
should have been, had not a peculiar interest at- 
tached to the circumstance of her former residence 
in our vicinity. 

As an interesting example of the conduct of some 
of those who were equally fitted to shine in the 


THE ZODIAC. 


peaceful arts of life, and in a just cause to lead 
their countrymen to the field, we must not forget 
one immortal name of this era, In the first regular 
conflict perished one of the most eloquent of our 
countrymen, Dr. Warren, of Boston. He distin- 
guished himself in college, became an eminent phy- 
sician, and when the cause of liberty agitated the 
bosoms of the Bostonians, he fearlessly came for- 
ward to advocate it, *unaw’d, unshaken, unsub- 
bued, unterrified.”” The massacre in 1770 aroused 
him as it did all patriotic citizens. Upon the re- 
curence of its anniversary, he was selected to de- 
liver an address. It was a finished and eloquent 
production. Who of this association, or of this as- 
sembly, can forget that appeal, now become classi- 
cal with American students. 

‘¢ The voice of your father’s blood, cries to you 
from the ground, my sons! scorn to be slaves! In 
vain we met the frowns of tyrants, in vain we cros- 
sed the boisterous ocean, found a new world, and 
prepared it for the happy residence of liberty: in 
vain we toiled, we bled in vain, if you, our off- 
spring, want valor, to repel the assaults of your in- 
vaders.”” 

Rolla’s address to the Peruyians has gained im- 
mortal honor for the memory of Sheridan, which 
we dare assert, however, falls short of the nervous 
and elegant exhortation of Warren. Having suc- 
ceeded so well on this occasion, upon a succeed 
ing anniversary, he was solicited to be the orator. 
It was at the same time given out by the British 
officers in Boston, that to speak of the massacre 
should cost any man his life. The daycame. An 
excited audience filled the Old South Church to 
overflowing. ‘The British officers appeared there 
in numbers. They occupied the aisles, the steps 
leading to the pulpit, andeven the pulpit itself. It 
was impossible for the speaker to make his way 
through the crowd. Presently he was seen entér- 
ing through a window, to which he had ascended 
by a ladder. With a coolness that disconcerted his 
enemies, and eléctrified his friends, amid a solemn 
stillness, with thousands of pale and agitated coun- 
tenances turned upon him, he began and finished, 
without interruption, one of the most eloquent ad- 
dresses to be found in the English language. 

His readiness to act as well as advise was tested 
by his obeying the first call of his country. He 
was killed at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, after hav- 
ing shewn himself as undaunted a spirit as ever 
faced the enemy. It was universally regretted that 
he had thus early courted the post of danger, when 
the highest trusts of the nation had began to de- 
wove on him, and when his great talents and influ- 
ence were required for occasions of magnitude, yet 
to come. 

But for the present we must break off from the 
inspiring theme, a throng of worthies present them- 
selves, whose names are inseparably connected 
with our literary, as well as our political history. 
They will hereafter be recalled, with the feeling 
of love and veneration they have inspired. 

One thought naturally suggests itself, the influ- 
ence which our educated men had upon the pepu- 
lar feeling. The body of the people had not quite 
resolved on a separation, when the Adamses and 
the Jeffersons saw in it the only true method of 
freeing the country from the evils which weighed 
it down. The gifted, the intellectual, the literary 
men of the times led the way. With their pens, 
they urged the necessity of drawing the sword. 
Their state papers are unrivalled, and to them we 
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_. The archives of that day are not lumbered with 
countless protocols, “rich windows that exclude the 
light and passages that lead to nothing,”* but théy 
contain the true exposition of the objects of human 
existence, the obligations and the rignts of humani- 
ty. It was for man, degraded and lost by his own 
folly, that these philosophic statesmén and he 
stood up, and conquered. The world was told of 
its political vices, and taught the secret of its politi- 
cal regeneration. No selfish views dictated théir 
conduct, no personal advantages entered into their 
calculation. Tranquillity, property, life itself were 
as dust in the balance, when that sublime result 
was attainable, the emancipation of a nation. ‘They 
did not count upon the success, which follows 
sical force alone. Itisat best buta brute antagonist. 
They trusted to the justice of their cause,’ and to 
the God of battles. mee 
The myriads of human beings that in all ages 
have gone forth to the fields of blood, ignorantof 
the cause that enlisted their support, or of the'ré- 
sults that were dependent on their exertions, have 
never achieved any other than a physical triumph. 
Unhappy men! the playthings of despots, the toys 
of crowned heads, the victims of their own pas: 
ignorance. Not so with our ancestors! 
were enlightened, serious, educated men. From 
the ranks of their battalia, from their ¢ 
grades of officers, we have seen poets, and rs, 
lawyers and statesmen emerge—to become the or- 
naments—as they had been the defenders, of their 


country, - 
£9 


INSTRUCTIONS ” = 
FOR MAKING AND REGISTERING MET oRO- 
LOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT VARIOUS ‘ 


TIONS {N SOUTHERN AFRICA, AND or 
COUNTRIES. toe i 
(Concluded ) = 





ri- ‘rT 
OF THE TEMPERATURE oF THE sEA.” 
The surface temperature of the water at s 
should be registered as a matter of course, ' 
same regularity and at the same hours as the 
meter and thermometer. It is more conve! 
(and with quite accuracy en for the ) 
obtained by taking up a bucket full of the waterand 
stirring round the thermometer in it. Whenever 
a change to the extent of 2° Fahr. appears te have 
taken place since the last observation a frésh bucket 
full should be taken up, and the observation repeat- 
ed. It should also be noticed whether rain has fél- 
len since the last observation. A sudden 







yo or 4° <p try = of . 
h a vo from England, lately made by a méin- 
ber of this committee, the te rature of the sur. 


face water fell at once & F. Seaton 
within a few miles of the entrance of Bay. 

bah tren alee 4 nye emt oy 
can vont raed sed. n>! “nal 
; shoe a 4 . 


OF THE HYGROMETER, &c. 


In the absence of Daniell’s Hygrometer, er of 
ether to cool it, the degree of dryness of theair may 
be ascertained by observing the temperatures mark- 
ed by twe thermometers, suspended freely side by 
side (but not in contact) in the shade, and 
ly defended from all radiation to or from the sky, 
the one having its bulb and stem naked, the other 
with the bulb and lewer part of the stem wrapped 


in linen er cotten, and Wetted with pure 
spring or rain water. The temperatures indicated 
by both, should be noted when wetted thermo- 


meter refuses to sink lower, and the conclusions 
left for subsequent calculations. The naked ther- 
mometer may be the ‘‘ External Thermometer’” 
itself, in whieh case a cgated thermometer may be 
kept always suspended near it, completely screen- 
ed as above mentioned, and wetted some minutes 





may ever resort for the lessons of experience, and 





the monitions of the wise. 


previous to the regular daily readings. 
If a hair Hygrometer be used, .*. :9j=ts of abso- 








a 


ey 


Jute moisture and dryness shotld be ¥ as- 
certained, as they are apt to change. former 
may be found by keeping it some time in a close co- 


vered jar lined with wet blotting paper, and having 
‘water in it, and oe Ma point of moisture be- 
which it refused to go. The latter, by keep- 

it in the same manner in a jar perfectly air-tight, 
over fresh burnt quick lime, till it refuses to indi- 


a higher degree of dryness. 
“TF West hieasire Or the: evaporating 
power of the air, seems to be the ion of the 


wetted thermometer below the dry one. But the 
actual evaporation from a given surface, is quite 
‘another ung. and the question may very reasona- 
Siocteiad » how far any useful mation to 
‘a knowledge of the total evaporation from an exten- 
sive and diversified surface, unequally moistened, 
variously ex to the sun, defended by 
‘elouds, or refreshed by dews, can be obtained by 
small or local experiments. 
e Rain Gauge is an instrument of such ex- 
tremely easy construction, that any person who 
lives near a tin-man can procure one. Ina climate 
#0 arid as that of Africa, however, it must be re- 
membered that it =m ~~ ———- a 
cleansing, owing to interv i in whi 
insects and dust may lodge. It will often happen, 
“too, that the slight rain of one day, if left unregis- 
tered, will be entirely lost by evaporation in the 
next—nay, that slight and transient showers may 
er enter it, being evaporated from it as they fall. 
effect of copious dew, too, must be separated 
from that of rain, so that the mere registry of the 
«contents of the is not of itself a sufficient in- 
dication whether rain has fallen in the night or not. 
owever, there are usually good reasons for deci- 
‘gion on this point from other indications. Atten- 
‘tion to the amount of dew is very necessary, not on- 
ly because the meteorological questions involved 
are of a high degree of interest generally, but be- 
cause in arid climates the dews are almost as much 
importance to the maintenance af vegetation as the 
rain. 
In stating ing the quantity of rain daily receive? in 
the gauge, the height of the Reteivie above the 
soil Roald be mentioned, experience paring shown 
that the quantities of rain which actually fall on a 


iven area on the ground, and at a very moderate 
Freight above it, often differ materially. In some 
ities and circumstances, the rain-drops receive 
poate from the as they deaceod, tn other 
‘they unde ial evaporation. e former is 
tne the. pay cool moist climates—the lat- 
may be expected in this country. 


OF THE WIND. 
The points most important to remark respecting 
the wind, are, 1 oie 
Ist. Its average intensity and general direction 
_ during the several portions of the day devoted to ob- 
servation and registry. ; 
2dly. The hours of the day or night when it com- 
_gmences to blow from a calm, or subsides into one 
_from a breeze. 
Sdly. The hours at which any remarkable chan- 
" ges of its direction take place. 
.. Athly. The course which it takes in veering, and 
" the quarter in which it ultimately settles. 
_. Sthly. The usual course of periodical winds, or 
gach as remarkably prevail during certain seasons, 
_~with the law of their diurnal p both as to di- 
rection and intensity—at what hours and by what 
degrees they commence, attain their maximum, and 
subside, and through what points of the compass 


_ they run in so doing. 


/ 6thly. The existence of crossing currents at dif- 
‘ferent heights in the atmosphere, as indicated by 
the course of the clouds in different strata. In ob- 
serving these, it is advisable to fix the eye by some 
immoveable object, as some point of a tree or build- 
, the sun, or the moon; otherwise mistakes are 
to arise. 
7thly. The timesof setting-in of remarkably hot, 
or winds—the quarters from which they come, 
and their causes, as connected with the progres- 
sive cha in their temperature. 

)’The connexion of rainy, cloudy, or fair 
weather, with the quarter from which the wind 
blows or has blown, for some time previous. 

9thly. The usual character of winds as to 
moisture’ or dryness, not as deduced from mere 
n of vague estimation, but from actual obser- 
vation of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere 
during their prevalence. 





THE ZODIAC. 


Among these particulars it will be seen that some 
are of a nature susceptible of daily observation and 
registry, while others oh or an exercise of the 
combining and inductive faculty on the observer’s 
part, and cannot be made out otherwise than by 
continued attention and habitual notice of pheno- 
mena with a view to the investigation of their laws. 
The general ipgepemion left upon the mind as to any 
of the points of this kind above enumerated, by the 
occurrences of the month, will therefore be 
more properly stated, in the way of summary re- 
marks at the end of the Monthly Registers, than as 
entries under particular days. 


OF THE STATE OF THE SKY. 

In describing the state of the sky, as to clouds, 
&c., the observer will bear in mind that it is only 
in that region of the sky which is vertically above 
him that the trae forms and outlines of the clouds are 
seen and the area they cover, as well ag the 
intervals between them distinctly seen. As they 
eppenach the pedon in any direction, their extent 
is foreshortened tive, their apparent - 
nitude diminished. by ‘chothes, and their snteioul 
covered in and hidden by their mutual interposi- 
tion. In estimating, therefore, the quantity of clouds 
in the sky, regard must be had to this, and our judg- 
ment should rather be formed on a view cf the re- 

ion eT from the zenith every way half way 

own to the horizon, than from the aspect of the 
brorene. belowy thet limit. _ It yoy be. better to 
notice , and state, separately, the proportions 
in which each are aad, end the qandeeet the 
horizen towards which the chief masses in the low- 
er region lie. 

The general aspect of clouds, as classed under 
the heads Cumulus, Cirrus, Stratus, &c., should be 
noticed, and especially the height of their inferior 
surfaces, or the level of the vapour plane, should 
be estimated. In a mountainous region this is ea- 
sy, so long as the vapour plane is below or not far 
above the summits of the hills, and in such regions 
the formation and dissipation of cloud in the y~ = 
borhood of the mountain summits, under the influ- 
ence of certain winds, form a subject of study of a 
highly curious aud interesting nature. 

formation of clouds at night, during calm 
weather, under the influence of a gradually de- 
scending temperature, is another point. worthy of 
attention. It frequently happens, that, without any 
perceptible wind, the sky will suddenly become ha- 
zy in some one point, and the haze condensing and 
spreading, in all directions, without a wind, the 
whole heaven will become overcast in a remarka- 
bly short time. Thesame thing will sometimes oc- 
cur nearly at the same hour for many nights in suc- 
cession. Such phenomena should be noted when- 
ever they occur. 

Two or even three strata of clouds are very com- 
mon in this district of South Africa. The lowest 
frequently resting immediately on the land and sea. 
The height and thickness of these strata, their con- 
nexion with cross or opposite currents of wind in 
the regions where they subsist, and the laws of 
their formation and gradual intermixture, deserve 
to be studied with care, and with reference to the 
hygrometric state of the air at the time and place, 
and for several hours before and after. 

OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, AND OF THE 
ELECTRIC STATE OF THE AIR. 

Connected with this part of the subject is the ob- 
servation of shooting stars and luminous meteors. — 
Remarkable ones should be noticed, and the mo- 
ment of their appearance, their direction, duration, 
length of path, and course among the stars, ascer- 
tained and noted, with the phenomena of their in- 
crease and decay of light, apparent size, separation 
into parts, trains left behind, &c. The general di- 
rection (if any) which they observe on particular 
nights, is a point also to be attended to. Such are 
the frequency and brilliancy of these splendid phe- 


feicineheransitn; 








especially if it takes place many days in succession 
and to note the quarter of the horizon where it ap- 

rs, and the extent it embraces. In an actual 
especial notice should be taken of 
the quantity of rain that falls, and of the fits or in. 
termittences of its fall, as corresponding, or not, to 
Great bursts of lightning, as also of the direction of 

e wind and the apparent progress of the storm 
with or against it. 

Observations of the electrical state of the air in 
serene weather are unfortunately too much neglect- 
ed. The apparatus they require is simple, and by 
no means costly, and may be constructed indeed by 
any one for himself with ease. 

the committee in this their first report do not 
dilate on this and other of the less usually 
observations of meteorology, it is because they wish 
for the present chiefly to call attention to the accy-. 
mulation of regular and daily observations of a more 
definite and numerical character. With this view 
they have drawn up, and by the liberal aid of 
vernment, have procured to be printed, skeleton 
forms, of which a copy is annexed, for i 
distribution among such correspondents of the In. 
stitution, and others, as may be willing to under. 
take their filling up. These comprise, it is true, 
nly the registers of the barometer and its attached 


0 
| thermometer, with that of the external thermome- 


ter, and a columa of remark for wind and weather, 
as being the most essential and indispensable ele. 
ments of meteorology, but it is in the power of any 
one who pleases to supply additional information; 
and to those who have leisure, instruments, and in- 
clination for the task, the committee would particu- 
larly recommend the regular observation of the wet 
thermometer, those of the self-registering thermo- 
meter, and weekly or b sore observations of ther- 
mometers buried at different and progressive depths 
beneath the surface of the soil. 

The printed forms provide for the arithmetical 
convenience of casting up the means for each 
month. In doing so it is requested that care will 
be taken to verify the results by repetition, and 
(that usual sources of error may not escape notice) 
they recommend in every instance, before 
up the columns, to look down each to see that no 

vious error of entry (as of an inch in the barome- 
ter, a very common error, or what is more difficult 
of detection, an error in the first decimal 
shall remain to vitiate the mean result. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to more than mention the precau- 
tion of counting the days in each column on which 
observations occur, so as to admit of no mistake in 
the divisor, and to use throughout the decimal 
arithmetic in calculating the mean results. Care 
and exactness in these points will in most cases add 
greatly to the value of the communications, as it 
will be quite impracticable for the committee, 
should observations. flow in masses, unreduced or 
erroneously reduced, to undertake the overwhelm- 
ing task of recomputing them. 

Although not, strictly speaking, a branch of me- 
teorology, yet as the collection of observations ofthe 
tides has been made a part of the duties of your 
committee, they the following stations as 
points where it would be especially desirable to ob- 
tain regular observations of the time and height of 
high and low water, according to the rules andon 
the plan proposed by Mr. Whewell, in his late re- 
searches on this subject, and they earnestly invite 
communications on this head from any residents at 
those who may have leisure and take interest 
enough in the important questions connected with 
the subject. 


Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
Simon’s Bay, Knysna, 
Saldanha Bay, Tristan D’Acunha, 
Ascension, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Mozambique. 


In Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, they have the 
pleasure to report, that a series of observations w0- 
der the superintendence of Captain Bance and Mr. 


nomena in the clear sky of this colony, that there FLevien, have already been undertaken at. the it- 


= i 


can be no doubt of their affording an available me- 
thod of ascertaining the difference of longitude of 
the most distant stations, if duly observed by per- 
sons furnished with means of ascertainipg the time. 

Thunder storms, of course, will be noticed when 
they occur under the general head of the weather, 
but it is of consequence also to notice distant light- 
ning, not accompanied with thunder audible at the 
place of observation (by reason of its great distance )* 








* Thunder can scarcely ever be heard more than 
twenty or thirty miles from the flash which prodeces 


stance of the Astronomer Royal, and are now ina 
tive progress.* 


it. Lightning, on the other hand, may be seen, (or # 
ey reflection on the clouds, Joe what is call 
ed sheet lightning) at the distance of one ha 

fifty or two hundred miles. 


* It is understood that the government of the Unit- 
ed States have directed observations on the tides t 
made at the different military stations on the Atlante 
coast — Ed, Zod. 
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THE |ZODIAC: 





LOUIS PHILIPPE—KING or THE FRENCH. 
(Continued. ) 

Since the revolution of July, 1830, the French 
nation has been grossly deceived by the so styled 
citizen king, Louis Philippe. Public opinion as- 
cribes to Lafayette the formal installation of the 
Duke of Orleans; this is correct; but Lafayette 
had not the least design to call him and to put the 
crown upon his head. Anxious to avoid anarchy 
and further bloodshed, deceived by the Duke's 
promises and his apparent adhesion to the well 
known republican principles of Lafayette, he em- 

his great influence to persuade the people, 

much opposed. to the Duke’s nomination, to accept 
him. Public opinion ascribes to the banker, James 
Lafitte and some other deputies, the honor of hav- 
ing first proposed the Dukefas Lieutenant-General 
of France, in opposition to the Duke of Bordeaux, 
the imbecile Duke of Augouléme, and even of 
Charles X! 

This also is correct, with the addition, that a 
very expert and cunning political cameleon moved 
behind the curtain all these puppets at will. It 
was the ex-bishop of Autan, Talleyrand, who, 
since the. Polignac ministry and his ordonances, 
had foreseen the coming storm, and had cast his 
views upon Neuilly. I have stated in my sketches 
of Talleyrand, how he excited the slumbering am- 
bition of this naturally apathic prince, ‘and how he 
showed him the probability of succeeding Charles X. 
for the benefit of France. The deputies, Lafitte, 
Thiers, Laraguy, Berard, Mignet, and Gallot, the 
first who proposed the Duke as Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the kingdom, without consulting their col- 
leagues, have been but the instruments of M. de 
Talleyrand, who, by some direct, or rather indi- 


“rect means, particularly by female intriguers, who, 


at all times have had the most powerful influence 
in the secret political events of France, had hinted 
it as proper to adopt the plan. 

We find in Memoirs of Lafayette by Sarrans 
the following details of the reception of the depu- 
ties at the Palais Royal: After they had presented 
him his official nomination as Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, and each of the six deputies* hav- 
ing addressed him, Mr. Sarrans says, ‘‘ Undeceived 
and manifestly under the alternate tyranny of hope 
and fear, the Duke of Orleans dwelt tediously on 
his family ties with Charles X., and concluded by 
declaring that he could come to no resolution with- 
out consulting a person who was then absent; and 
his Royal Highness retired to his cabinet, where 
Mr. Dupin was already waiting, and where Mr. 
Sebastiani was shortly summoned. Who was this 
eminently sagacious personage, to whose wisdom 
the destinies of France were subordinate? Jt was 
M. de Talleyrand! In fact, Mr. Sebastiani se- 
cretly repaired to the house of the ex-great-cham- 
berlain of Charles X., now become, as the reader 
perceives, sovereign arbiter of the revolution of 
July. Mr. Sebastiani placed the declaration of the 
deputies in the hands of Mr. de Talleyrand, who 
replied, “ Well, it must be accepted. These facts 
I repeat, are strictly accurate.”’t 

The favorite, the constant maxim of Louis Phi- 
lippe has been, to preserve peace with the foreign 

7 * MM. Gallot, Berard, Sebastiani, Benj. Delessert, 
Duchafau and Mathieu Dumas. 


t See Sarrans’ Mempirs, vol. Ist, p, 219.—The edi- 
tor of the New-York American, in reviewing the 
Knickerbocker for June, 1834, says of my second ar- 
ticle on Talleyrand: “ The conclusion on Talleyrand, 
if authentic, is very interesti If he had read Sar- 
raus’ Memoirs, /a hibune, le Sens National, and 
other published od pamphlets sent to me, he would have 
left out his if authentic 








powers. He often declared to his friends. some 
months after the trial of Polignac and Co. ‘‘ that 
his sincere wish was to live in peace with Europe, 
and that he would do his best to attain his aim. 
He could much easier suppress the commotions in 
the interior of France than those out of it.” 

This principle is the key of the secret actions of 
his government; this made him prefer the ministry 
of the doctrinaire or du juste milieu, this was the 
secret motive which made him name Mr. de Tal- 
leyrand as ambassador to London. This man stood 
from the beginning of the French revolution in the 
midst of the white and the tri-color standard, or the 


ultras headed by Charles X., then count of Artois, 


and the republican party represented by General 
Lafayette. Talleyrand at times turned, bowed and 
smiled, and often even advanced some steps te- 
wards the white flag, and at others towards the 
tri-color banners, received some times hard blows 
from beth, but had never the boldness to attempt 
breaking his precious neck in declaring frankly in 
favor of the one orthe other. Hesteered, as lhave 
said elsewhere, his own ship in his own manner, 
Such a sailor was a precious acquisition for a king 
with such principles, and thus M. de Talleyrand 
was sent to London in spite of the most urgent re- 
presentations of the upright Dupont de |’Eure, 
then minister of justice, and the loud murmurs 
of the immense majority of the French na- 
tion. And what have been the beneficial’ results 
of Talleyrand’s mission to London? The eternal 
protocols have been closed, it is true, but human 
blood has been shed in vain at Antwerp, where 
nothing has been settled definitively between the 
two kings of Holland and the Netherlands, whose 
subjects groan under exorbitant taxes, and the loss 
of their liberty, commerce, manufactures and wel- 
fare. Luxembourg and its once flourishing pro- 
vince is ruined, and will become soon the object 
of bloody scénes. 

A new conspiracy of the three autocrats of Au- 
stria, Russia and Prussia, is at work. ‘These three 
holy members of the infernal alliance are on their 
way to meet at Kalish, open/y to assist at the great 
autumnal manoeuvres, but secretly to combine 
their forces to attack France and Belgium; and in 
giving a part of the spoils to their faithful ally the 
king of Holland, they reserve the rest to divide 
amongst them, as they have done with Poland, 
Germany and Italy.* 

What will be the fate of France in case of such 
a combined attack? Louis Philippe instead of hav- 
ing commenced to gain the affection and love of 
his fellow citizens, by a wise and liberal adminis- 
tration, by accepting the union of Belgium with 
France, or of giving them his son, the Duke of 
Nemours, has lost in moral and physical strength. 
The French people are warlike, brave, and able 
of the greatest sacrifices and deeds, as soon as ex- 
cited by love of liberty or by personal attachment 
to their chief. They were victorious under the 
tri-color banners, they were so under their eagles. 
Their leader would fly too high; his wings were 
cut, he fell from his immense high ground and 
broke his neck! Louis Philippe, who know so 
well the French character, should have therefore 
employed the means, which at that time were fully 
in his power, to gain beforehand the love and affec- 
tion of his countrymen. Thirty-two millions unit- 
ed and living so close and compact together can do 
wonders. In doing justly the reverse, in deceiv- 
ing, oppressing and tyrannizing them, he has lost 


_— 





* Written Oct. 22, 1835. 





their affection, and is daily exposed to be murder 
ed, or to another July scene. The moral ascend- 
ency over his people is. thus ner enone 





own fault. a 
(To be continued.) 
ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. | 
(Never before published.) 


NAPOLEON AND BERN ADOTTE. 

After the battle of Wagram, the emperor sent 
me, Generals d’Hastrel, Reille, one of his aid-de- 
camps and Conroux de Pepinville from Schénbrun 
to Antwerp. 

Marshal Bernadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, had 
been named commander-in-chief of this army corps, 
called army of the north. It is a well knowh fact, 
that Bernadotte, very vain and a great boaster, had, 
in @ pompous address to his soldiers, attributed, 
particularly to their bravery, and of course to his 
skilful dispositions, the brilliant success of this 
long and bloody battle. It is also ‘known, that 
Bernadotte, before the conspiracy of St. Cloud, 
was minister of war, and openly opposed to the 
ambitious views of the c——d Corsican, (as he 
expressed himself.) The timorous and vacillating 
measures of Gohier and Moulins, and especially 
the venality of Barras, contributed to the success 
of St. Cloud, where Lucien Bofapatte was the 
trae hero, while Napoleon remained much behind 
him. 

Both, Napoleon and Bernadotte, the one a Cor 
sican, the other a native of the southern province 
of Bear, in France, were of an ambitious, vain, 
and irritable character, and secretly hated each 
other. Napoleon was selfish, profoundiy dissimu- 
lated and of a vindictive character, while Berna- 
dotte was liberal, frank, open and generous. The 
former calculated deep, and had much of the Ma- 
chiavelic character, while the other sacrificed moe- 
ney and even comfort to promote the welfare of all 
those who served under his orders, and who pos- 
sessed real merit. Both were brave and great tac- 
ticians, and some even will say that Bernadotte 
surpassed Bonaparte in military skill. Without be- 
ing able to ascertain how far this is grounded, at 
least it is a well known fact, that after the deathof 
Gen. Moreau, it-was Bernadotte, then prince roya} 
of Sweden, whose advices were followed, about 
generally, upon the further military operations of 
the allies in these unhappy campaigns of 1813, and 
1814. After the bloody battle of Leipzig, Napo- 
leon exclaimed, 4h ce Béarnais, ce Béarnais, il 
nous le payera ! 

After the battle of Wagram, Bernadotte gave 
general dissatisfaction to every one of us, by his 
boasting address to the individuals composing his 
corps d’armée, to whom he ascribed principally the 
success of this battle. As soon as Napoleon had 
read it, he was highly excited, censured Marshal 
Bernadotte publicly in his bulletin of the army, 
and sent for him. High words passed between 
these two haughty and irritable personages, and 
both talked very loud in the cabinet of the emipe- 
ror. Soon after Bernadotte departed im ail haste 
from Vienna as an exile, to remain suspended of 
all active service on his country-seat, at 25 leagues 
from Paris, and to stir not from it, without Napo- 
leon’s express order. Every one of us understood 
it as a military punishment, or to keep the arrest. 

Bernadotte, compelled to obey, arrived highly 
incensed at Chason. This affair made an unfavo- 
rable impression upon the numerous friends of Ber- 
nadotte, and General Maisons, his aid-de-camp, 
and greatly attached to him, having spokem lond 

















enough against the harshriess of this measure, was 
Ordered to depart instantly for another army, and I 
found himt a few weeks after commanding a bri- 
gade of the north army, at Breda. 

As Madame Bernadotte, and Mad. Joseph Bona- 
parte; Wee sisters, the former wrote to the latter, 
urging her intercession in regard to her husband 
with Joseph, whom among all his brothers, Napo- 
leon liked the best. The wife of Bernadotte is a 
lively, high spirited lady; but as in her correspon- 
dence with her sister, some harsh expressions es- 
caped her against Napoleon, by which the latter, 
of a very timid and cautious character, was pre- 
vented from interfering, all remained as before. 

_At a sudden, the minister of war, Clarke, Duke 
de Feltre, received“by a telegraphic despatch the 
iunexpected invasion of an English army corps up- 
on the Polders, and that the strong fortress of Ant- 
werp Was menaced. . It was well known that, from 

beginning of the war, the English government 
ad manifested a strong desire of possessing this 
important place. : 
. As the Duke de Feltre had received previously 
to Napoleon’s departure from Paris, a full authori. 
gation to act as he thought best, in case of any un- 
expected commotion during Napoleon’s absence, 
and as very few troops remained in Antwerp and 
its environs, the minister, although aware of the 
disgrace of Bernadotte, hesitated not a moment to 
appoint him provisory commander of the sea and 
Jand forces of this new army corps, called l’armée 
du Nord, which was to be created entirely anew, 
armed, clothed and organized. . 

The northern departments of France represent- 
ed now but one large camp. Bernadotte and his 
staff, powerfully supported by the minister and the 
civil and military authorities, did wonders. The 
prince of Ponte Corvo is one of the most active, 
‘brave, intelligent and skilful generals, whom I have 
ever known. He hastened to the spot and united to 
the forces of Gen. Rostolan, and Charbonnier, go- 
vernor of Mastricht, attacked the English, cleared 
-the coast and saved Antwerp. Had these latter not 

hesitated te advance rapidly upon this city, they 
would, thus was the general opinion, have in all 
probability taken it by a coup de main ; their hesi- 
tation and delay gave Bernadotte the time to arrive, 
»and Antwerp was saved. 
_.Qne of his principal measures was to send and as- 
semble all the forces which could be disposed ofin the 
' northern departmentsin Gendarmerie,on foot and on 
horseback, as well as the national guards, to which 
were added about 3,000 volunteers. All these troops 
arrived in carts, wagons, post chaises and on horse- 
back. Such was the enthusiasm, that in travelling 
night and day by troops of 200 and more, the com- 
»mon councils of the villages, towns and cities, had 
prepared breakfast, dinuer, fresh horses, &c. before- 
hand, so that they suffered not the least delay, and 
that in a few weeks the Marshal had between 50 
to 60,000 men under his command, where before 
scarcely were 4,000. 

As soon as Napoleon had received the news from 
his minister of war of Bernadotte’s provisory appoint- 
ment, he felt uneasy, sent a sharp reprimand to his 
dear cousin, the Duke de Feltre, the most submis- 
sive slave of his imperial master, and ordered Ber- 
thier, prince of Neufchatel, his major-general, to 
invite marshal Bessieres to come and speak with 
him. As soon as Bessieres arrived, the two remain- 
ed alone in his (Bonaparte’s) cabinet, for more than 
an hour, locked up with the strictest order of not 


being interrupted. 








THE ZODIAC. 


Bessieres, althotigh one of the greatest cour 
tiers of Napoleon’s court, behaved on this occa- 
sion with great propriety, and was candid enough 
to represent to Napoleon how much Bernadotte 
was beloved, how many great and valuable servi- 
ces he had rendered, and all that he had done in 
this extraordinary occasion of having saved Ant- 
werp and the whole coast, and how he had organiz- 
ed and formed in such a short time such a numer- 
ous and respectablearmy. Napoleon, impatient in- 
terrupted Bessieres three or four times in an angry 
tone, in saying ‘* Well, well, we know all this, 
but you, marshal Bessieres, remember well that I 
have not sent for you to receive any lesson from 
you, but to name you to take charge of the com. 
mand of this respectable army.”” Bessieres finished 
now by supplicating his majesty to grant him at least 
a little time after such a fatiguing campaign in which 
he had bravely distinguished himself. The empe- 
ror said finally to him in a milder tone and smiling, 
“< Well, Bessieres, it is true you have suffered great 
hardships, and so have my brave cavalry of the 
guard, which the marshal commanded then. I will 
grant you a fortnight, but remember in fifteen days 
from here you must be ready to depart.’’ 

(To be continued. ) 





{From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
SABBATH MORNING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CORN-LAW RHYMES,” 
Rise, young mechanic! Idle darkness leaves 
The dingy town, and cloudless morning glows: 
Oh, rise, and worship Him who spins and weaves 
Into the petals of the hedge-side rose 
Day’s golden beams and all embracing air! 

Rise, for the morn of Sabbath riseth fair! 

The clouds expect thee—rise! the stonechat hops 
Among the mosses of thy granite chair; 

Go, tell the plover on the mountain tops, 

That we have cherish‘d nests and hidden wings— 
Wings? Aye, like those on which the Seraph flings 
His sun-bright speed from star to star abroad: 

And we heve music like the whisperings 

Of streams in heaven; our /ador is an ode 

Of sweet, sad praise to Him who loves the right, 
And cannot He, who spins the heauteous light, 
And weaves the air into the wild flowers hues, 
Give to thy soul the mountain torrent’s might, 

Or fill thy veins with sunbeams, and diffuse 

Over thy thoughts the green wood’s melody? 
Yea, this and more He ean and will for thee, 

If thou wilt read, engraven on the skies 

And restless waves, ‘‘ That Sloth is misery; 

And that our worth from our necessities 

Flows, as the rivers from his clouds descend!”’ 


TASTE. 
BY THE SAME. 


When o’er her dying child we hear 
The hopeless mother sigh, 

‘* There is a better world,”’ we sob, 
** Man such affection die?” 

Perhaps, it can;—for wolves and worms 
Have their affections, too; 

And passion sometimes loves the false 
Even better than the true. 





But Taste—in its infinity 
Its beauty, and its might— 

Walks through the beams of common day, 
In robes of heav’nly light; 

A spirit—aye, a deathless Eve, 

o man’e pure bosom given: 

They meet—earth’s Eden 1s not lost | 

They part—to meet in heaven | 


What power, like that which turns to bliss 
The mournful and the dull, 
And from the dust beneath our feet 
Calls up the beautifal, 
Can bid the hopes of frailty soar, 
Undying Life, to thee 7 
Pride dies with man; but Taste predicts 
His immortality. hid. 











[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
Thesuhie yet eg 
subject of estics 0 state of the . 
ther has ever Crane of considerable intereae 
In all ages and in all countries this department o¢ 
natural science (for such, indeed, it may be term. 
ed) has ever possessed enthusiastic cultivators, — 
Nor have their researches been limited to one de. 
rtment of the universe alone, but each and aff 
e contributed their share, to increase the grow. 
ing stock of information. The airy mist that floats 
aloft, hurried at random by each passing breeze, 
and the sombre clouds, whose dark and heavy mass- 
es roll along in stern sublimity; the colours of the 
morning or the evening sky, sun, moon, and 


all @ clear and intelligible language to the at- 


tentive inquirer. The feathered creatures of the 
air, the wild inhabitants of the forest, and domestic 
cattle, the patient ministers to our enjoyments, each 
in its ty: pone way foretells the coming change. 
Nor is, old ocean silent; his solemn moaning, and 
the restless heaving of his boiling surge, with the 
innumerable finny tribes that e his most se- 
cret caves, these lend their aid, and by certain 
signs portend the storm, or promise rest to the be- 
wildered mariner. 

The following is a short account of some princi- 
pal facts which have been ascertained as denoting 
a change of weather, with the superstitions which 
have had their origin in meteorological phenomena: 

A red colour of the western sky, at sunset, es- 
pecially when it has somewhat of a purple hue, is 
asure sign of good weather. What says the old 
proverb? 


An evening red, and a morning grey, 

Are sure signs of a fine day; 

Be the evening grey, and the morning red, 
Put on your hat or you'll wet your head. 


The red appearance probably depends upon the dry- 
ness of the air, which in this condition would yon: 
to refract more red rays than ordinary. The grey 
morning, again, is produced by a number of ory 
patches of that particular cloud to which meteorolo- 
gists give the name of cirro-cumulus, one which has 
always been considered a favorable indication.— 
Thus, among the many rules contained in our old 
almanacs, we find the following upon this subject: 


If woolly fleeces strew the heavenly way, 
Be sure no rain disturb the summer day. 


On the contrary, that peculiar appearance of cloud 
to which the name of mare’s tail is popularly appl,- 
ed, is often the first symptom of a change after’a 
series of fine weather; and it may also be consider- 
ed as a sign of wind, which not unfrequently blows 
from the quarter to which the fibrous tails have pre- 
viously pointed. 

When, in clear days, clouds are observed to form 
and disappear again in quick succession, we may an- 
ticipate a. speedy termination of the fine weather; 
and the same may be expected when a number of 
heavy, wide extended clouds, or those which re- 
semble mountains piled confusedly upon one ano- 
ther, make their appearance; and hence the old 
rhyme, 

When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth's refreshed by frequent showers. 


The absence of vapour from the tops of lofty emi- 
nences, is a very favorable omen; while the con- 
trary is almost an invariable prognostic of rain.— 
Such is particularly the case with the Table Moun- 
tain at the Cape of Good Hope; an appearance of 
clouds upon its summit, which the sailors term the 
spreading of its table cloth, generally precedes one 
of those frequent storms which render the naviga- 
tion off that coast so difficult and dangerous, and 
which for so many years arrested the progress of 
discovery. 

The sun, moon, and stars, as they roll on their 
sublime course through the wide canopy of heaven, 
afford many useful and instructive signs. Perhaps 
one of the surest indications of approaching rain is 
the appearance of a halo round the sun or moon; 
and the fact admits of easy explanation. The halo, 
an extensive luminous ring including a circular area, 
the centre of which is occupied by the sun or moon, 
is dependent for its formation upon the intervention 
of a cloud between the luminous body and the earth; 
and the larger the circle, the nearer the cloud, and, 
consequently, the more ready to disc e its accu- 
mulated moisture. Sometimes, indeed, the halo 
appears in a sky where an inattentive observer can 
perceive little or no obscuration, but in those cases 
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the phenomenon rs most probably to depend 
upon some diffused haziness. hen, at the same 
time, the stars look dim, additional evidence is af- | 
forded, and the rain which falls under such circum- 
stances is gentle, and of long continuance, and often 
extends over a large tract of country. 

The clear silvery light of the moon favor- 
able weather, while she is paler before rain, and 
bears a red and angry look when winds are about 
to vent their fury. Changeable weather is also de- 
noted when the edges of the sun or moon appear 

and unequal, a phenomenon which most 
bably depends upon the existence of superabu t 
moisture in the air; and wind may be expected 
when stars are seen to shoot across the sky, this 
appearance being caused by light clouds) passing 
along with great rapidity. Moist air refracts light 
more powerfully than dry; consequently, when di 
tant hills —o than natural, rain may be ex- 
pected. hen a dene svcd uniform veil of cloud 
is spread over the sky, a:. quent occurrence before 
rain, and when the airis undisturbed by wind, mu- 
sic and uther sounds are frequently heard a great 
way off; a circumstance which has caused the far 
tion of sound to be considered as a P 

stic of rain. The sound of distant church ells in 
the country often serves this purpose. In connec- 
tion with this subject, it may be mentioned, that 
noises are not unfrequently heard upon the sea-coast 
before the occurrence of a storm, and have given 
rise to some remarkable superstitions. We subjon 
the following account of one which was prevalent 
at no very distant period in our own country. Ra- 
ther more than half a century ago, the inhabitants 
of the west coast of England were appalled by the 
frequent occurrence of fearful moanings as of a per- 
son in torture; the sounds continued for some time, 
until they were at length drowned in the uproar of 
a storm, which invariably followed. The supersti- 
tious imaginations of the uncultured fishermen and 
sailors referred the groans to a traditionary spirit 
called Bucca, and ever afterwards considered it as 
ominous of a shipwreck. Palpably absurd as this 
idea was, the bodin were correct, and we are now 
able to offer an intelligible and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the occurrence. Sound, we know, travels 
much more rapidly than currents in the air; the 
fearful noise therefore bespoke the distant war of 
elements, and few storms happen on that iron-bound 
coast without a shipwreck to bear witness of their 
fury. 

, whose accurate and extensive informa- 
tion upon all subjects connected with meteorol 
is evident throughout his writings, has well descri 
ed the same phenomenon, in his beautiful account 
of a storm: 

A boding silence reigns 

Dread through the dim expanse; save the dull sound 

That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest without a breath, 


These lines call to our recollection an omen of wind, 
which we have hitherto neglected to mention—it is 
that of light bodies being scen floating about in the 
air in various directions, while as yet even the fee- 
blest breeze is unfelt. This circumstance may be 
explained by a reference to the tremors which a 
moving column of air must excite in the atmos- 
phere, even at a considerable distance from its own 
track; it is therefore a very correct prognostic. 
Many plants appear peculiarly susceptible of at- 
mospheric influence, but the same causes produce 
different effects upon different individuals of the 
vegetable kingdom, Some rejoice in the genial 
warmth of the summer’s sun, and expand their 
beauties to his glowing eyes, while others, more re- 
tired, court the shade, and only raise their modest 
heads when clouds obscure his brightness, and de- 
scending showers cool the parched and thirsty soil. 
Chickweed is an excellent weather guide; when 
the flower expands freely, no rain will fall for many 
hours; and if it continue thus open, the prognostic 
will be still more favorable. hen the flower ap- 
pears half concealed, showers may be expected, and 
continued rain is indicated by its entire closure. If 
the flowers of the Siberian sow-thistle remain open 
all night, we may look for rainnext day. The pim- 
pernel is so remarkable for the regularity with which 
its petals close at the approach of wet weather, that 
it has obtained the popular name of the poor man’s 
Weather-1 The trefoil, convolvulus, and many 
other plants, contract their leaves before showers. 








It is from the animal kingdom, however, that we 
obtain the most numerous prognostics; but how 
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these Creatbres bécome so acutely sensible of the 
approach of particular kinds of weather, is not at 
appearance of the heavens is not the source from 
which their information proceeds, is’ 
proved by the signs of uneasiness frequently ex- 
by them, when as yet the most attentive 
observer can detect no signs of c , and even 
when they are ed in such circ €s as pre- 
clude the bility of any instruction from this: 
quarter. instance, dogs closely confined in a 
room often become very drowsy and stupid before: 
rain; and a leech confined in a glass of water, has: 
been found, by its rapid motions or its quiescence, 
to indicate the approach of wet, or the return of fair 
weather. Probably the altered condition of the at- 
mosphere with regard to its electricity, which ge- 
‘nerally acc 


a be 


rable or uneasy sensations to a much greater degree 
than we experience; though even man is not alto- 
— insensible to atmospheric changes, as the 
eelings of utter listlessness which many experience 
before rain, and the severity of tooth- 
ache, headache, and rheumatism, abundantly testify. 

Rain may be expected when swallows fly low, 
and skim backwards and forwards over the surface 
of the earth and waters, frequently, indeed, dipping 
their wings into the latter. The reason is obvious; 
swallows prey upon flies and other winged insects, 
to whom the warmest strata of air afford the most 
ae ae abode; and when such are nearest the 
earth, the cold and heavier stratum above may be 
expected sooner or later to descend, in its 
converting some of the superabundant moisture into 
rain. , 

At the approach of storms, sea-gulls flock to the 
shore, not, as some would have us suppose, to seek 
for shelter from the fury of the elements, but be- 
cause the small fish which they prey during 
calm weather leave the surface when agitated by 
winds, and seek the deeper and more settled wa- 
ters, while the earth-worms and larve driven out of 
the ground by severe floods, afford them an abun- 
dant repast. The little petrel, on the contrary, ex- 
ults in the heaviest gale, and loves to float upon the 
stormy ocean, because, living on the smaller sea in- 
sects, he is sure to find his food in the spray of 
the most threatening billow. Owls screeching at 
night are signals of bad weather, and upon this cir- 
cumstance probably depends the evil name which 
this bird has received, since changes of weatherare 
particularly dangerous to persons laboring under se- 
vere diseases. Indeed, among all birds of ill! omen 
the owl stands foremost. Ancients and moderns 
have united to celebrate its fame as a harbinger of 
mischief and of death. Pliny denominates it a fu- 
neral bird, a monster of the night, the abomination 
of human kind. ‘The ill-faced owle, death’s dread- 
ful messengere,” is spoken of by Spencer in his 
Fairie Queene, amidst a woeful catalogue of harm 
fal fowls; and many a victim of superstition has 
quailed, when, in the dead silence of the night, this 
solemn boding sound has struck upon his ear. 

The squalling of peacocks, the unusually loud 
chirping of sparrows, and the increased garrulity of 
crows, are likewise considered indications of rain; 
and the same may be expected when ducks, geese, 
and fowls, wash and dive in the water more than 
usual, when frogs croak loudly, when toads come 
from their holes in great numbers, and when moles 
are particularly active in throwing up the earth. 

When the bats remain a long time abroad, fine 
weather is prognosticated; but when they squeak 
much, or enter houses, rain will most generally en- 
sue. 


The loud and frequent howling of wolves is a ve- 
ry unfavorable omen, especially when at the same 
time they are more bold than usual, and approach 
nearer to human habitations. 

At the approach of thunder, water-rats leave the 
water, and seals ear on shore when a storm is 
impending. Bees do not range abroad as usual, but 
keep in or near their hives when wet weather is 
about to commence; at the same time ants are par- 
ticularly active in carrying about their eggs, spiders 
appear on the walls in great nambers, and worms 
are numerous upon the surface of the ground. 

It is said to be a sign of rain when cocks crow at 
uncommon hours, clap their v. 
Hares have often been observed to exhibit peculiar 
uneasiness before a thunder-storm; and mice, at 
the commencement of wet weather, are said fo be 
very noisy, and to contend much together. When, 
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y | trils; and often 


ompanies change of weather, may so af- 
fect their constitution as to excite in them pleasu-. 









ong-continued dry weather, the clouds are 
athering, and rain approaching, we may frequent- 


necks, and a the air with distended nos- 
re storms, ussefnbled in a cor 
ner of the field, 
‘ iy With rueful gaze - 
The cattle and on the scowli 
‘Cast a Sopiting’ he ) a Sea 21 
at the same time turning their heads to leeward.— 
Sheep and goats sometimes eat more y than 
natural before rain, and seem to quit their ' 
with Kapa At other times, their Fooee 
gambols and uneasy i their cons 
ness of the coming Do ay . er 
Such, then, are the most important facts whieh 
we hope been enabled to collect as indicating chan- 
ges of the weather; their number might have been 
greatly increased, but this would have swell 
article to an inconvenient length. Many, perh: 
may smile at the importance which we have assigy 
ed to this subject. Let such deriders pause 
they condemn; let them consider that the acc 
lated experience of ages has confirmed the tr 
these observations, and that even if the i ' 
cause be hidden from your eyes, such is not 


in this instance alone; in every department of nae 
ture we meet with facts that are a present inexpl 
cable. In conclusion, we would fain hope 
enough has been said to show the extent and inte 
rest of the subject, and to conyince our readess 
domes events do cast their shadows before 
ae , Dene 
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THE BLESSING OF LITERATURE. © 
Many who have not the advantage of wealth ér 


high standing in society, are apt to répine at their 
situation—to t they are debarred from 
much refined intellectual intercourse; but this 


deprivation is in a great measure ideal; there is an 
intercourse far more intelligent than that of 
living society whatever—the greet, commonweslt 
of letters—which knows no distinction of persons, 
admits of no adventitious superiority, where every 
thing is rated at its real value, and reduced fo its 
legitimate standard. Whatever may have beenthe 
rank of authors, the wealth or consequence 
ing to their livmg persons, they exact no r 
homage; they are entertained without expense, dis- 
missed without ceremony; they are at once/our 
preceptors, masters, servants; they come or go at 
our bidding; they speak or are dumb at our 
sure. We open the book, its eloquence 
upon us; we close the leaves, it is instantly sealed 
in silence... We have the best 
men in the best possible form; we benefit by a 
close communion with and shining characters, 
without being annoyed by those foibles eccen- 
tricities whic — to be more inhe- 
rent in genius. ad we lived in the same time, 
and possessed the intimacy of Dr. Johnsen, we 
should have been shocked to find that, with all his 
an - — payee was contract- 
in principle, ent ov ing in 
ment. We should have blushed for the t tarnished 
honor of our common nature, to think that so great 
a mind as Addison’s could have been meanly jea- 
lous of contemporary worth. And, as we all know, 
peer Goldsmith, amidst innumerable follies and foi- 
» Was so great a glutton of praise that he ean- 
sidered the applause bestowed upon a rope-dancer 
unjustly diverted from himself ; and in the nce 
of Dr. Johnson and several others, actually broke 
his shins in a clumsy attempt to prove he couldsy 
pass him. In books are treasured up the matured 
fruits of the greatest and most cultivated minds; 
they contain the pure and condensed intelligence 
of the human mind, without any proportionate alloy 
of its passions and weaknesses. Thus the noblest 
conceptions of our nature are preserved in the 
odours of language, as formerly the bodies of the 
great and noble were embalmed in perfumes _ in 
reading history, for instance, we participate in the 
actions of the illustrious dead, and exc with 
pleasure the dull monotony of our own existence 
for the glorious achievements and enthusiasm of 
theirs. Under the pen of the historian, the eyents 
of time undergo a refining and condensing process: 
he retains all that is worth preserving, the kernel, 
without the husks or shell. We thus engage in war 
without the peril of a wound, and accompany the 
voyager without encountering the dangers of the 
seas.—Prof. Calvert’s Lecture on Reading. 
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External Thermometer. a 
Mean of first half of the month,........ 37.36 
Mean of second half of the month,...... 48.06 
Mean of the whole month, ......++«+.. 42.71 
Fair days 164; cloudy 134. 
“Rain on 6 days—snow on 3 days and rain and 

snow on 1 day. 

Warmest day, 26th; coldest day, 11th. 
Highest deg. 72; lowest 17; monthly range 55. 
Winds.—North 6 days; north-east 24; east north- 





east 4; south south-east 3; south 3; south south- 





LITERARY EMOLUMENTS. 
Joseph Addison received for his copyright of 
* Cato,’ £107 10s. 
Colley Cibber, for dramatic pieces, £105. 
John Gay, ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ and ‘ Fables,’ 90gs. 
William Emerson, for his ‘ Elements of Geome- 
try,’ * Treatise of Arithmetic,’ and the ‘ Method of 
Increments,’ £100. Also for his * Elements of 


po > secret ‘ Treatise of Navigation,’ and of 
* Alegebra,’ £162. ‘ The Arithmetic of Infinities,’ 
* Elements of the Conic Sections,’ ‘The Nature 
and Property of Curved Lines,’ £50. 

Thomas Simpson, for his ‘ Treatise of Algebra,’ 
£54 10s. His * Trigonometry,’ 12gs. * Doctrine 
and Application of Fluxions,’ 73gs. 

Joseph Strutt, for his ‘ Complete View of the 
Dress and Habits of the People of England,’ one 
half share, £250. 

G. Lille, tragedy of ‘ George Barnweil,” 100gs. 

Bishop Percy received of Jacob Tonson 50gs. for 
editing the ‘ Works of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham.’ Also 100gs. for preparing for the 
press Tonson’s edition of the ‘ Spectator’ and 
* Guardian,’ dated May 12, 1764. 

Nicholas Rowe, for the tragedy of * Jane Shore,’ 
£50 15s., witnessed by Alexander Pope. 

Dr. C. Burney, for his ‘ Musical Tour,’ £150. 

yine of Anspach, for ‘ Travels,’ £250; the 


copyright of which she gave to Monsieur Mercier, 
of Triestorf, near Anspach, for his sole use. 

John Lewis De Lolme, for his treatise upon 
* The English Constitution,’ 30gs. 

0. Goldsmith, for his ‘ History of Greece,’ £250; 
and his ‘ Animated Nature,’ 100gs. each volume. 

Eliz. Inchbaid, for her ‘ Simple Story,’ £200. 








west 34; south-west 74; west south-west 4; west 
4; west north-west 4; north-west 43; north north- 
west 1. Prevailing wind, south-west. 

Rain Gauge, 2.21 inches. 


Mean of Barometer, corrected for Capillarity, 
and reduced to 32°. 


Morning, ..+-sseeeeeeeee+e- 30.1694 inches. 
Evening, ..-.s...eeeseeeeees 30,0979 do. 
HEURIMDUEN, wpGccecccecastoces Galen do. 
Minimum, «+--ese+e-+seee04 29,66 do. 
Monthly range,...+...ss<s0s. 0.96 | do. 


Edm. Malone, for a projected edition of ‘ Shak- 
are,’ to be published in 15 vols. royal 4to., 

200, dated Nov. 30, 1791. 

Dr. John Moore, for his * View of the Causes 
and fe of the French Revolution,” in three 
vols. £900. 

Tobias Smollett, for his ‘ Translation of Tele- 
machus,’ £70. 

Joseph Warton, for ‘ Milton’s Minor Poems,’ 


50gs. 

Robert Berry, Esq., for the ‘ Works of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford,’ five vols. 4to. the sum 
of £3,000! 

Rey. Lawrence Echard, for his ‘ History of En- 
gland,’ £370 10s., dated 1707. 

T. H. B. Oldfield, for his ‘ History of the Con- 
stitution of Parliaments,’ £100. 

Mrs. Piozzi, ‘ British Synonomy,’ £300. 

“ Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, ‘Travels in Holland,’ 

500. 


F. Vesey, ‘ Chancery Reports,’ £300. 

W. Smellie, for his ‘ Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory,’ 1,000gs. 

It appears that D. E. McDownel received of Mr. 
G. Robinson ten guineas for the manuscript copy 
of Johnson’s ‘ Table Talk.” This transaction took 
place on the 24th December, 1785, and it is to this 
document that we are indebted for the authenticity 
of the compiler; also, that Mr. Forrest received 
30gs. for *‘ Momus, or Valcan’s Wedding; this ope- 
ra has always been considered anonymous—his 
name is not in the Biographia Dramatica.’” 
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Si WEATHER, 
aT 2 | » REMARKS, 
j ' e. 
& | Berom. Pew || Barom, Aten Pent, 6 asm. mo P. M.| Mean. ||8 A, M,| Noon..|10P.M. Morming| Even sal j 
©|js0.22 430.08, 46.° | 30.° 4] 29 64 | 36 (40.50) S (SSW N_ | Clear. | Clear. 
2/30.02 29.95 | 47.50) 31. 34 55 42 |48.838|) NE | SW | SW | Cloudy. } Cloudy. 
29.93 35 56 Al }43.50)| 8 SW |WS W| Clear. | Clear. bayer round moon. 
4129, 865 32 50 37 |38.83)) SW N N Clear. } Cloudy. | ¢ Ice in the river started. 
5/30. 07 27 34 27 | 28.83) N | NE | NE || Clear. | Cloudy. River open. 
30.18 24 33 27 |27.83|| N N | NW || Clear. | Cloudy. 
30.27! 23 48 36 | 37.383|) SW | SW | SW | Clear. . | Clear. hive closed at Castletun, 
18 33 54 46 }46.83); SW ;} 8 Ss Clear. | Cloudy. 
84 48 | 64 | 62 |62:00/ S | S| S_ |} Cloudy.| Cloudy. Rain at night. 
9.56 52 | 84 | 28 133.16) SW | NW | NW || Cloudy. | Cloudy. }} 0.26. |/1stS. boat arrived. Rain 
-21 23 34 23 | 25.66)) NW | NW | NW || Clear. } Clear. urora Borealis. [A. a. 
-53 ° . . 17 40 81 | 82.16)) N NE } NE |} Clear. } Clear. 
0. 33 - 429. : 34 40 35 | 36.33)} SSW| SSE | SSE || Cloudy. | Cloudy. Snow. 
(29 . 66 . : ° 34 47 39 |40.00) N | SW N Cloudy. | Cloudy. ow and Rain. 
29.88 ° ° 34 89 82 | 33.66|| NE N N_ |} Cloudy. | Cloudy. |} 1.08 ||Snow a. m. 
30.265) 38. - 4180, 26 52 40 |41.00})) N W | SW || Cloudy. | Clear. Aurora Borealis. 
34 . 36 58 46 /48.83);SSW; 8S S Clear. | Clear. 
880.12 D. . 46 57 47 |49.50|/} SSW | SSW | NW || Cloudy. | Cloudy. }} 0.20 ||Rain. 
27 ° . . 43 55 42 |46.83|/| NW N N Clear. | Clear. 
10.50 ; 44 68 51 |54.83)} N NE | SW | Clear. | Clear. Aurora borealis, coro- 
0.07 : ; 47 62 52 | 51.16) SW | SW } SW |} Cloudy. | Clear. na round moon. Raim 
-05 . . 4 : 32 34 30 |32.33)) NW | NW} N Cloudy. | Clear. |} 0.20 t fall of snow A. mM 
@)|39.18 ° p ; ° 34 38 40 | 37.33)} SW |} SW | NW |i Cloudy. | Cloudy. Very brilliant aurora bo- 
ts Py 130, : 34 46 82 | 85.83 = by NNW toot — Clear. Aurora borealis. _ [realis. 
5/50. ° e : 25 54 44 {44.16 SW {SS lear. Clear. ‘ 
29.99 9. 44 | 71 | 61 |59.88) SSW| SW | SW. |} Clear. | Cloudy. |} 0.22 || § Rain, Fivst thunder 
80.126] 55. 51 | 62 | 46 |51.00)) NW | NW | NW |} Clear. | Clear. and Lig pEYng. 
30.435] 89 | 61 52 |54.33|;WNW| SSW | SSW/] Clear. | Cloudy. Sorona round the moon. 
-29)\80.18 30. 61 65 64 |57.33)) SSW} SW | SW || Cloudy. | Clear. 0.35 |\Rain. 
80.46 ° ° 45 72 55 |57.16)) N NE | ENE} Cloudy. | Clear. 


Dew Point. 
Mean in morning, .......+++.+e+ee 30° 40 
Mean in evening,.+-+...+s+es+ee++2 82° 58 
Mean force of vapor, 0.212 inches. 
Mean deg. of dryness, 14° 343 thermometric scale. 
do. moisture, 607. nat. scale Hygrom. 
Least degree of moisture observed, .259. 
Amount of evaporation, ....... 4,11 inches. 
Weight of Vapor in a cubie foot. 
MEOON, . os cccccccccccccceses . 2.381 grains. 
Maximum, ....2.+seeecerennes 5.816. do. 
Minimum, ...-20.ssceeeseeeees 1.295 do. 





7TO THE LITERARY. 

The proprietor of the Zodiac having thus far been 
sustained in his efforts, by an enlightened community, 
and having established his periodical on a footing which 
leaves him no further room to doubt its success, has 
resolved to invite the attention of the public to the fol- 
lowing project. He will pay for the best Original 
Tale, founded on any portion of the History of this 
country, $100. For the best popular Essay on the best 
method of advaneing the General Interests of the na- 
tion, $100. And forthe best Poem, without limitation 
as to subject, not to contain less than 100 lines, $50. A 
committee of literary gentlemen will decide on the 
claims of each competitor. ‘The MSS. to contain a re 
ference to the author's real name, and to become the 
property of the proprietor, or to be returned at his op- 
tion. Competitors for the above premiums will please 
send their communications, postage paid, by the first 
day of July next, in all which month the second vo 
lume will be commenced. 


THE ZODIAC, 


Is published at No. 67 State-street, Albany, at ONE 

LLAR per annum, (payable in advance,) by Eras- 
Tus Perry, Proprietor, assisted by a number of litera- 
ry gentlemen. 

Phe size of the periodical is an imperial octavo, each 
number containing 16 pages. lis typographical exe- 
cution will be carefully attended to. It is devoted to 
Science, Literature and the Arts, and will exhibit a 
faithful and instructive picture of the literary world, 
passing through all its signs and seasons. 

In all orders for the Zodiac, the name of the Indivi 
dual, the Town, or nearest Post-Office, County and 
State, where they are to be sent, should be written 
very plain. 

Agents and Post-Masters will be allowed twenty-five 

cent, on all monies remitted free of postage. 

The Postage of this periodical, for 100 miles or less, 
is 14 cents—over 100 miles 2) cents. 
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